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For the Companion. 


HOW MARCO HID THE HAND-| 


KERCHIEF. 


I should like to begin by saying that this isa 
true story. The documents to prove it are in my 
possession, viz., the handkerchief and Marco’s 
picture. As the interest of my tale depends upon 
its truthfulness, I lay stress upon this point, 
although I am aware that stories which require | 
too many props always appear shaky. We all | 
remember how Hamlet in his mimic play declared 
‘the lady protested too much.” 


Although of German parentage, Marco might | 
American | 
citizen, as he was a member of the family of the 


almost be said to be a naturalized 


United States Consul at Crefeld, Germany. He 


was well born and well bred; in fact, a canine | 
His brother was owned by the King | knowingly keep anything that does not belong 


aristocrat. 
of Wurtemberg. 
Whether from 


connection, or from a certain enlt-qasertivences | 
which he had acquired from living under the | 
but his air of | 


American flag, I cannot say, 


superiority was always evident. The consul, in 


his daily walk abroad with the dignified Marco, 


derived as much importance from this escort as 
he would from a mounted body-guard. 


a small dog, with whom Marco lived in harmony, 
though néver on terms of equality. Some one 
has said that one might as well caress a haircloth 
sofa as a black-and-tan dog. Jacky was of this 
breed, a small, compact bundle of nerves. The 
contrast between these two dogs was very 
amusing—Jacky all keenness and motion, Marco | 
all calmness and repose. 

At the sound of the milkman’s cart in the 
morning, each, seizing his own wooden dish in | 
his mouth, would proceed to the front pavement, | 
and after the dishes had been filled return them 
in the same fashion to their own corner of the 
kitchen. Jacky’s ideas of mine and thine were 
somewhat hazy. If the portion of food on 
Marco’s plate struck his epicurean taste as more 
inviting than his own he never hesitated to help 
himself from it. 

Marco’s code of table etiquette was quite 
different. However hungry he might be, he 
never helped himself from Jacky’s plate, but 
would stand instead gazing pensively at his own 
empty dish until it was replenished. Not to 
enrich oneself at the expense of another certainly 
shows nobility of character in man or beast. 

Marco’s great muscular feat was to lift and 
hold ‘*Webster’s Unabridged”’ in his jaws for | 
any length of time. This was considered by his | 
friends and admirers to show quite a surprising | 
grasp of the language. | 

But about the handkerchief. 

It was a lovely June afternoon, and we were | 
enjoying it in the little German garden back of | 
the consulate. It was an attractive spot, with its 
vines and flowers and its encircling walls, which 
instead of being whitewashed were bluewashed, 
to lend an air of distance. 

Even the dogs seemed to breathe ‘‘the spirit of 
the season,’’ and Marco lay in front of his kennel | 
with an unusually benign expression on his 
heavy countenance. I was prompted to try and 
teach him a new accomplishment. 

A transatlantic dog of my acquaintance was 
quite proficient in the game of ‘‘Hide the Hand- 
kerchief,’’ and I was sure that Marco’s intellect 
was equal to the same strain. It is certainly a} 
game in which the four-footed animal should 
excel the two-footed, by virtue of his superior 
sense of smell. 

I brought out my handkerchief, which was a 
small, thin, hemstitched affair with the name 
marked upon ‘it in indelible ink. Marco was 
quick to grasp both the idea and the handkerchief. 
Having familiarized himself with the scent of the 
latter, he would discover it even in the most 
unusual hiding-place, bring it back in triumph 
and lay it at our feet. 

We thought it very amusing, and so, apparently, 
did Marco for a time. But his interest soon 
flagged, and he announced his determination to 
stop by an action which spoke as loudly as 
words. Crouching down, with massive paws 
outstretched before him, he deposited the hand- 
kerchief between them, and gazed up at us with 
resolute defiance. 

Truth compels me to insert here the fact that | 
the Frau Consul, as well as the other female | 
members of the household, stood in great awe of 
Marco. Guarded as was the handkerchief by 
that double row of white teeth, and flanked by 
those heavy paws, it would have been reckless 
daring to have attempted to capture it. 

“Give me the handkerchief at once, Marco!’’ 
commanded his mistress. No response but an 
unflinching stare. ‘Marco, do you hear me?” 
The tone was very severe, and suggested punish- 
ment. 

Marco was in a dilemma, but only momentarily. 











| small 
Another member of the household was Jacky, | 


‘is done. 


| Opening his poy = = allowed the handker- | Beste thar Lpstitute and Train- 


chief at a single gulp. 
and gasped, both 5 nd the evidence of our 


own senses. But there was no mistake; the SHORT 


handkerchief had vanished. Marco had disposed 
of it as the whale did of Jonah. 

The next day I departed for America. Although 
we had watched Marco with much concern, he | 
had given no sign of any gastric disturbance. 

| On the contrary, the handkerchief seemed, as the 
| country-folk would express it, ‘to set well on his 
stomach.”’ 

| About a month later I received a letter from 
|my friend, the American Consul at Crefeld. It 
| contained the handkerchief, neatly laundried, and 
the following note: 

| ‘Dear L : On the fourteenth day of June 
| Marco swallowed this handkerchief. On the 
afternoon of June twenty-ninth he hastily pro- 
ceeded to the grass plot in the garden, and after 
| the style of Nebuchadnezzar, ate grass. Soon 
| thereafter he delivered up the handkerchief in 
good condition, and in the same manner as the 
whale gave up Jonah. 

‘‘Marco thus surrendered this souvenir on the 
same day, if not the same hour, in which its 
owner landed in America. I am instructed by 
Marco to say that he retained this handkerchief 
| merely as security for your safe arrival. You 
know he is an honorable dog, and would not 





to him. He is much obliged to you for the use 


consciousness of this high | of the delicate Tuch, and wishes to be kindly 


remem bered—as does his Master.” 
Linian A. MERCUR. 


* 
* 





BEEF-HORSES. 


Horses are made into ‘beef’? in France on a 
scale, but China is probably the only 
country in the world where a special breed of 
horses is raised for the flesh alone, and never used 
for purposes of service or burden. China is not 
an equestrian country, and very little wagoning 
The horses which are used for driving 
and riding, in the country in general, are of a 
somewhat irregular and not beautiful form, and 
not very spirited in temperament. 

In the more crowded parts of the empire all 


| horses may be said to go to the shambles in the 


end, for in China no article that is susceptible of 
furnishing food—horses, dogs, bird’s-nests or 
edible rats—can be neglected. The swarming 
millions must somehow be fed. 

The common people, however, get no horse-flesh 
which has not already well served its purpose in 
bearing burdens, and it is old, tough and unpala- 
table. This is far from being the case with the 
horse-flesh eaten by the well-to-do. 

For them the stock-raisers rear and fatten a 
special ‘‘beef-horse.”” For centuries this variety 
has been bred for the one purpose of producing 
flesh and fat, and consequently rendering the 
animal unfit for work and adapted wholly to take 
on weight. 

The horses of this sort are seldom more than 
three feet in height. They are large-limbed but 
small-boned, very stocky, and often weigh from 
eight to twelve hundred pounds at the end of their 
third year, when they are ready to slaughter. 
They are seldom kept to a greater age. 

The flesh of these beef-horses is much cheaper 
than would be supposed, on account of the 
| comparatively small costof fatteningthem. Their 
principal food is oats, hay and grass, and vegetable 
refuse of all sorts. 

They are, in short, a sort of horse-pig. To an 
| American, the raising of horses for beef alone 
seems an inexcusable degradation of a noble 
creature. 


+ 
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COTTON-STEALING SPARROWS. 


The English sparrow is proving itself a nuisance 
in the South, according to the Galveston Vews, 
especially in cotton-raising districts. As soon as 
the bolls open the birds pick out the cotton and 
carry it off. Some planters profess to have lost 
hundreds of pounds by that means. One man, 





| however, found a way to circumvent them. 


He procured a quantity of wheat, soaked it in 
sweetened whiskey and scattered it between the 
cotton rows. There the sparrows found it, and of 
course they had a feast. In half an hour or less 
they were tipsy. They rolled about the ground, 


kicking their heels in the air, and uttering all the 


while the most comical squeaks. 

But they did not squeak very long, for the i 4 
gathered them up and threw them into bags. 
the first day they collected two bushels of eae 


Three or four days later the experiment was | 


repeated with almost equal success. The birds 
made excellent pot-pie, and what was more to the 
purpose, the survivors pretty soon learned to keep 
away from that plantation. 





-o- s 


“& Fazp.” 


Why do foreigners, while learning the English 
language, feel like one lost in a forest? This 
little story answers: 


The Frenchman asked the American spar- 


; maker what he was making. 


“A yard,” was the reply. 

‘How much have you got done?’’ was the 
next question. 

“A yard.” 

‘“*Where did the spar come from ?”’ 

“The yard.” 


And the Frenchman was very much surprised | 


Ve looked at each other | 











at the lucidity of the answers and amazed at the | 


simplicity of our language.—New York Press. 
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“WELL,” 
had been sent to prison for burglary, ‘‘it’s pretty 
rough on all on us, but there’s one thing to it; 
Ss comes night now, we know where them | 
OVS ve! 


said the old farmer, whose two sons 
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For the Companion. 


WAH-PE-TA, THE CRIPPLE. 


In THREE PARTS.— PART III. 
Saved and Lost. 


Out on the stormy plain on his pony’s back, 
Wah-pe-ta had resolved to let Mostaza take her 
own course; but he could not help occasionally 
diverging from the route she seemed inclined to 


follow, to examine every odd-looking hummock | 


or strangely shaped drift, always fearing to think 
what the drift might cover. Once 
it was a dead cow; usually it 
was only a sage brush, or tall 
cone-cactus bent under its weight 
of snow. 

The boy rode until late in the 
afternoon. Then, halting in the 
lee of a huge drift, where the 
wind had swept the ground bare, 
he allowed Mostaza to graze on 
the sweet, dry grass. He had 
brought from home a piece of 
bread and some meat, and he 
tried to eat; but the food choked 
him. 

He had not been able to eat 
since he heard that Ralph was 
lost. He put the food back in 
his pouch. 

“Ralph goin’ be mighty hun- 
gry w’en I find ’im!’’ he mut- 
tered. 

When Mostaza had made what 
the boy considered a “square 
meal,’’ he remounted and pushed 
on toward the foot-hills, now so 
close at hand that he could single 
out individual trees in the flank- 
ing growths of cedars. He had 
made good progress, in spite of 
the snow, but he had seen no 
tracks save those which Mostaza 
left. That did not trouble him, 
nevertheless, for his plan had 
not included the finding of his 
friend’s trail. 

He was skirting the slope of a 
sandy hill when he reined in his 
horse with a cry of delight. 
discovered half-obliterated tracks in the snow. 

It was so nearly dark that he was obliged to 
slip from Mostaza’s back and look closely before 
he could be certain that they had been made by a 
horse. He did not ques- 
tion their being Concha’s 
footprints until, in a few 
minutes, he came upon 
others, looking as though the horse had been 
wandering aimlessly about, never far from one 
point. Wah-pe-ta stopped his horse and looked 
at the tracks, pondering. 

‘““Now,”’ he thought, ‘“‘w’at dat mean? S’posin’ 
dat Concha, w’at for he walkin’ roun’ ’n’ roun’, 
like in corral ?”’ 

Wah-pe-ta leaned his folded arms on the saddle- 
tree and gravely studied the question. He slipped 


Had Concha 
been there? 


to the ground again, and kneeling in the snow, | 


eagerly examined the footprints. He had re- 


called something that Ralph had once told him | 


about Concha’s shoes. 


“You see, Wah-pe-ta,”” Ralph had said, ‘‘Con- | 
cha’s left hind foot is shorter on the inside than | 


on the outside, so I got the blacksmith to put the 
calk of that shoe on the inside, instead of on the 
tip of the shoe. Bright scheme, isn’t it? I’m 
going to get a patent on it.” 

Wah-pe-ta had not understood the careless jest, 
but he fully understood now that if he found a 
shoe-mark with the calk on the inside it meant 
that the shoe was worn by Concha. What else 
it might mean he dared not think. 


It was some minutes before he found a perfect | 


impression; when he did, he explained his 
thought to Mostaza : 

“Concha right roun’ here somewhere. We 
goin’ hunt ‘long the hills till we fin’ em, if we 
hunt all night.” 

But as the sun set and the full moon rose in the 
cloudless sky, it grew so piercingly cold that the 
boy became frightened lest he should not be able 
to accomplish the task he had set himself. 

“I got to git some warm,” he said to Mostaza, 
With chattering teeth. ‘(No use my die before I 
fin’ Ralph.” 


He had matches with him, and it did not take | 


thick branches the snow had not penetrated. He 





dry twigs together, and soon had a cheerful blaze. 
He drew shivering Mostaza in under the drooping 
| branches, and piled on more of the wood which, 

in the shape of rotten limbs, he found under the 
| tree. 


“You might jes’ ’s well stay ’ere,’’ he said to} 


the pony. ‘Can’t git somethin’ to eat roun’ dis 
hill, nohow—nothin’ but sand.”’ 

He slipped the bit from her mouth, took off the 
saddle, and after tying her securely with the 


“You fire him 


| boughs on the fire, and sat down in the grateful 
| glow, hugging his knees and listening for any 
| sound from without. But soon he nodded dreamily 
forward. Even Mostaza, enjoying the warmth, 
closed her eyes and tried to forget her hunger. 

Then a quite natural thing happened. The 
flames had been leaping higher and higher, 
mounting upward toward the branches which 
drooped to meet them. Wah-pe-ta was suddenly 
a mighty wind sweeping down upon them. Mos- 
which she was tethered. 

Wah-pe-ta sprang up. 
was a swirling mass of flame. 

His first thought was of his horse. 
out the knife which he had found lying in his 
hand one day when he awoke from sleep, and 
with one clean stroke severed the rope and set her 
free. Then he dragged the saddle and bridle out 
| from the circle of fire. 

He thought that Mostaza, in her terror, would 
run away, but as he stood gazing up at the 





| his side. 

“Good girl!’”” he murmured, patting her softly. 

| “Burning cedar make good sign; some one see 

it, mebbe.”’ 

| As though in answer to the words at that 

| instant there came, borne on the still air, the 

sharp report of a gun. Boy 
A Signal. and horse pricked up their ears 


la signal of distress in answer to the signal of fire. 


Wah-pe-ta threw the saddle on his horse, thrust | 


| the bit into her mouth, and mounting, rode swiftly 
| in the direction from which the firing seemed to 
come. It was not far away, but twice again 
before he reached a black figure which he saw 
faintly outlined in the moonlight, the summons 
| was repeated. 

The black figure proved to be Concha. He 
| whinnied joyfully as they approached, but did 
| not leave his station beside a large rock. Wah- 
pe-ta rode up to the rock. 

‘‘Hello!”’ he called. ‘‘Hello, dere!’’ 





crept under the friendly green roof, scraped some | 


aroused from his doze by a rush and a roar as of | 
taza snorted and tugged frantically at the rope by | 
The resinous cedar-tree | 


He drew | 


streaming fire pennons she stole tremblingly to| 


and listened. Again it came, | 


under the rock; and then Wah-pe-ta caught the 
glimmer of moonlight on a gun- 
barrel. He dismounted and 
peered under the rock, whose 
base shelved far inward, leaving a deep, sheltered 
recess; into the darkness of this recess he strove 
to look. 

“Ralph!” he cried. ‘‘You in dere, Ralph ?”’ 

“O Wah-pe-ta, is it you ?’’ came the answer in 
Ralph’s voice weak with pain. ‘Yes, I’m here— 
with a broken leg.”’ 

Wah-pe-ta crept under the rock, and felt 


Found! 





Concha take you home.” 


His quick eyes had | lariat, piled another armful of the snapping cedar | tenderly of the reclining figure which he could 


dimly see. 

‘You purty cole, Ralph ?”’ 
| ‘Yes. I had given up until I saw your fire,— 
if it was yours,—and then I managed to fire off 
the gun.” 

Ralph spoke faintly and drowsily ; he was half- 
asleep. Wah-pe-ta knew what that meant. He 
crept out, and groping around under the neigh- 
boring cedars, soon collected a bundle of sticks. 
He built a fire under the rock, and set himself 
resolutely to rouse Ralph. 

‘Come up closter to fire,’’ he said. ‘‘I ’fraid to 
| make him closter to you, smoke choke you.” 
| But Ralph would not move. His broken leg 
was swollen and stiff, and 
returning warmth only in- 
tensified the pain it gave 
him. He had reached that 
stage of extreme cold and exhaustion where all 
that he desired was to be let alone. 

‘“‘Ralph,”’ Wah-pe-ta continued tenderly, “I 
come long ways to fin’ you—come ail ’lone.”’ 

““Yes,’’ Ralph said, with feeble interest. ‘Is 
no one else hunting ?”’ 

“Everybody hunt, two, free hundred, all go 
wrong way.”’ 
| ‘“‘How did you happen to come the right way ?”’ 


Too tired 
to move. 





“Up dere at de pos’-office dey all talkin’ ’bout | 


| how when ponies git all mixed up in storm ’n’ 
| don’t know which way house is, he always able 
| to fin’ ole range. Concha 'n’ Mostaza both raise 
in same valley up’n foot-bill. I ’members dat 
w’en I ride back to my fadder’s las’ night. I 
| tink hard. 

“I t’ink s’posin’ Concha git all mixed up on 
plains ? 
one hill been scooped out in foot-hiils straight 
|north. He goin’ see dat notch w’en wind blows, 

w’en wind don’t blow. All time he see dat notch 
lin he min’. He can’t fin’ road to town. He can’t 
fin’ road to Agency, but he fin’ dat place ’cause it 
| gateway to ole home in mountains. 
| Sol gits up’n dark ’n’ Mostaza’n’ me we come 
long ways—long ways, ’n’ we fin’ Concha’s tracks 
all roun’ ‘ere. How come dat ?”’ 


He stopped abruptly, seeing that Ralph was | 


| Yes." 


He goin’ make for dat low place like | 





| long to find a wide-spreading cedar under whose| ‘‘Hello!”’ came a faint voice, apparently from | again yielding to stupor. Ralph did not answer 


Wah-pe-ta shook his shoulder gently. 
‘““You hear w’at I been say ?”’ he inquired. 
‘Well, you goin’ tell me "bout it? I got piece 
bread ’n’ meat; w’ile you tell all ’bout it, I goin’ 
| Warm up meat on stick ’n’ you goin’ eat it.”’ 


“I’m not hungry,” groaned Ralph. 
| ‘You be hungry w’en you smell meat, but you 


| aint goin’ git none till you talk some.”’ 

But Ralph was in too much pain to heed this 
| threat. Wah-pe-ta trembled with anxiety. He 
| hardly felt the piercing cold himself in his terror 
lest Ralph should sleep. 

*Ralph,”’ he said, brokenly, 
“I come long ways to fin’ you. 
I git cole ’n’ hungry, ’n’ ’fraid, 
too, but I go, go. I boun’ to go, 
‘n’ I fin’ you. Aint you goin’ 
tell me all "bout it ?’’ 

Ralph roused himself by a 
determined effort. 

**You know how it was snow- 
ing. I couldn't have been more 
than half over the plains before 
we lost the road. I tried and 
tried to find it; at last Concha 
seemed to know where he ought 
to go, and I gave him his head. 
Whenever the snow wasn’t too 
deep, he struck into a lope. I 
thought at first that he was going 
back to the Agency. It was late 
in the afternoon, and we were 
near this hill before I understood 
what he was doing. I thought, 
then, that we could push on to 
the old Malcolm ranch at the 
entrance to the valley. I urged 
Concha into a lope, and he 
stepped into a prairie-dog hole, 
fell, and rolled over me.”’ 

“So?’’ said Wah-pe-ta, seeing 
Ralph stop drowsily. The white 
boy roused himself again. 

‘IT was so numb with cold that 
I was clumsy and couldn't save 
myself. Concha wasn’t hurt. 
I suppose I fainted away. When 
I came to, the snow had drifted 
over me, but Concha was stand- 
ing beside me. I managed to get up, but I 
couldn’t get into the saddle. By clinging to 
Concha I got to this rock, somehow. I tried to 
climb up on it, but you see how slippery itis. If 
I could have got up on something I might have 
got into the saddle then. I can’t now, my leg 
is so stiff. I shall lie here till I die.’’ 

‘*No—tell me more.”’ 

“When I found that I couldn’t mount, I crawled 
under here; Concha stayed around. Every little 
while he comes and puts his head under the rock 
and whinnies. If he had deserted me I should 
have given up before this, and it hasn’t been so 
cold till now—the snow drifted over the opening 
there, you see, and that kept off the wind. But 
it’s cold now, Wah-pe-ta. Before you can ride 
back and tell them where I am I shall be frozen.”’ 

“Yes, mebbe,’’ returned Wah-pe-ta. ‘Me aint 
goin’ do dat way. They keep 


huntin’ you all night. I tell Wah-pe-ta’s 
you w’at we goin’ do. You Plan. 
eat dis grub. Den I helps 


you on Concha, den we follow Mostaza’s track 
back to Agency. See him track plain in moon- 
|light. After w’ile mebbe we meet some ones. 
| We keep firin’ gun, they goin’ hear us.” 

“It’s a good idea,’’ Ralph said, slowly, ‘but 
| I’m afraid we can’t do it.” 

‘‘Must do it. Meat warm,—you eat now,—got 
to git some strong.” 

“T’ll eat just half of that stuff, Wah-pe-ta. 
Don’t you think I know how cold and weak and 
tired you are? I’m not the only one worth 
saving.”’ 

But he could not see bow small a portion of the 
meagre lunch sufficed for Wah-pe-ta. 

“T ate my dinner before I knew that I wae 
lost,”’ said Ralph, ‘but I haven't felt hungry.” 

“Too much suffer to feel hungry,” observed 
Wah-pe-ta. 

“I suppose so, but I don’t suffer so much as I 
did—not if I keep perfectly still.” 

“You aint goin’ to keep still some more now,”’ 
Wah-pe-ta said. ‘I fix it so you git on Concha.” 

“No! no!” cried Ralph, already in torture at 
the thought of moving, ‘I cannot do it.” 

But Wah-pe-ta was already limping away from 
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the es ‘Ralph heard him dragging sticks in 
front of the little cavern, and by the firelight 
could see that he was constructing a kind of 
rough mounting-block against the rock. When 
he had laboriously built it high enough so that he 
thought it would serve, he led Concha up to it. 

‘You stay right dere, now,”’ he said, earnestly ; 
“you no stir.” 

Concha did not stir, and once more the Indian 
crept under the rock. 

“Come, Ralph, get on pony ’n’ go now. 
stayin’ here.’* 

Ralph half-raised himself, tried to creep forward, 
and fell back with a groan of anguish. 

“Go on, Wah-pe-ta, leave me. 
the Post in time. I cannot get on the horse.”’ 


“It's "bout nine o’clock,”’ returned Wah-pe-ta, | 
Agency | 


“S’posin’ I go. No reach 
Trooper ride fas’. 


steadily. 
*fore noon to-morrow. 
ride fas’r 
deff git here first.’ 

Ralph’s courage had been sorely tried by the | 
long hours of suffering in cold and darkness. 

‘““We’ve all got to die some time, Wah- -pe-ta,”” 
he groaned, ‘‘and my time has come.’ 

‘“‘Mebbe so, mebbe not,’’ returned the Indian. 
“You got nice fadder, nice mudder. They been 
say at dat pos’office las’ night, you mudder goin’ 
crazy if they no fin’ you.” 

The words acted upon Ralph like a spur on a 
mettlesome horse. He set his teeth and staggered 
up. His 
aroused, but he could 
not keep back the cry of 


Deff 


Aroused at last. 


pain which broke from his lips as he writhed | 


and hobbled out from under the rock. Still he 
no longer thought of giving up. 

Wah-pe-ta helped him up to the pile of wood 
while Concha stood like a statue. But once up 
beside the horse, Ralph could do no more. 

“It’s no use, Wah-pe-ta,’’ he said, clinging to 
the saddle, ‘I can’t swing my leg over the saddle.” 

It seemed as though Wah-pe-ta’s plan must fail. 
Tears ran down his cheeks, as with one arm 
around Ralph, he looked desolately out over the 
valley, white and cold in the moonlight, and saw 
no hope of succor. 

“Don't cry, Wah-pe-ta,’’ whispered Ralph, 
hoarsely. ‘For God’s sake don’t cry! Yon are 
a brave boy—you’¥e done what you could, now 
ride home and tell mother —’’ 

“T aint goin’ ride home ‘n’ tell nobody some- 
tain’,”* 
‘You stan’ jess so, Ralph. 
I got mighty big muscle.” 

Ralph was a tall, well-grown boy of fifteen 
years. Long afterward he wondered how that | 
frail little Indian cripple, perched on an uneven 
footing of slippery cedar sticks, could have lifted 
him bodily, 
into the saddle. But half-delirious as Ralph was 
then, he paid no further attention to Wah-pe-ta’s 
feat than instinctively to adjust himself. 

Wah-pe-ta then wound Mostaza’s lariat snugly 
around both boy and horse. 

“If you loses youse’f ’n 


I goin’ lif?’ you on— 


* goes to fall, rope’ll 


hole you,” he explained in a curious gasping | 


voice. 

He took Ralph's magazine gun from the ground 
and thrust it into his hand. 

“You fire him—”’ he said, faintly; ‘Concha 
take you home all right now 
—but you fire—him—gun 
—many times.”’ 

If Ralph had any distinct 
impression during that fearful homeward ride, 
when he often caught himself reeling from the 
saddle and only held by the restraining rope, it 
was that Wah-pe-ta rode close behind him. He 
even spoke to the cripple once or twice, and did 
not know that there was no response. 

He fired his gun often, faintly remembering 
that he had been charged to do so, by some one— 
by whom, or for what purpose, he could not have 
told. 

He did not know when the firing was answered. 


Wah-pe-ta’s 
Good-by. 


question on rousing from his long stupor was: 
‘‘Where’s Wah-pe-ta? Is Wah-pe-ta safe, 
father ?”’ 
“Yes, Ralph, my dear boy, Wah-pe-ta is safe.”’ 
Something peculiarly solemn in his father’s 
tone caused Ralph to open his eyes with a ques- 
tioning took. 
“You see,” 


self to some great strain, some effort —”’ 
‘He lifted me into the saddle, father.’ 
“Was that it? Poor Wah-pe-ta! 
have lived but a few minutes afterward. He had 
what doctors call an aneurism. The exertion 
produced a rupture of the artery. 
bled to death very quickly.” 
“OQ poor Wah-pe-ta!’’ sobbed Ralph. 


“It will comfort you to know, Ralph, that his | 


death, apart from the suffering brought on by 
exposure, was without pain. We found him 
lying in the snow beside a rock. 
gone; he lay there alone, wrapped in an old 
blanket.”’ 

“His blanket tied with yellow strings,’ whis- 
pered Ralph, with starting tears. 

‘What did you say ?” asked his father. Then, 
seeing the tears, he added, ‘‘Wah-pe-ta is to be 
buried to-day with military honors.” 


‘and I can do nothing for him !’’ 
“He needs no one’s help now, 


Mebboe | 
we freeze to deff goin’'—sure we freeze to deff | 


You may reach | 


Join’ be night ’fore trooper git here— | 


spirit was) 


replied Wah-pe-ta, grown suddenly calm. | 


and flung him somehow, anyhow, | 





made his poor life neater white: you could do so 
—that was well.’’ 

Just before the hour appointed for the funeral a 
visitor for Ralph was announced, and Fire-in-the- 
Clouds stalked into the room. He approached 
| Ralph’s bedside with dignity. 

‘Me t’ink you like know I goin’ kill bes’ pony 
I got for Wah-pe-ta,”’ he said, gravely. ‘“Wah- 
pe-ta can ride good pony now. He no have to be 
*flicted some more now.”* 

Cari Lovis KINGSBURY. 
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} For the Companion. 


SARGASSO. 


aie the placid s apiepdess of these seas, 

wide expanse of bright sargasso drifts, 
Like some wrecked island of esperides 
That far its fields of golden roses lifts 
Here coral plains and dol phin-haunted rifts 
Of deep sea caves their shadows upward cast; 
Here ¢ ~f dissolves at at the Judgment last, 
And cool-winged night her Paradise reveals. 
Fair was the moon when Colon’s eye 
These tangled meadows drifting round his keels; 
In happy visions clear before him swelled 
Palm-waving shores and mountain-browed Antilles, 
Unseen—yet palpable to sense, an i 
As victor’s palma in life’s immortal air. 

H. BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 


FAN. 


A slender girl of about fifteen years, with jet- | 
black eyes of remarkable brightness and a tangled | 
mass of shining black hair falling over her brow 
| from beneath the torn brim of a ragged straw 
hat, stood at my mother’s door one morning in 
November and asked : 

“Can you just lend me a cup of coffee and a 
cup of sugar and flour enough for a bakin’ of 
bread? I'll pay it all back when I can.” 

My mother had never seen the girl before. She 
was untidy in her dress; her shoes were not 
mates, and they were buttonless and full of holes. 

‘*What is your name?’’ my mother asked. 

“Fan.” 

‘And your other name ?”’ 

“Tracy.” 

‘““Where do you live ?”’ 

“Oh, just a little ways down the road, the first 
house from here. I believe they call it the old 
Peters place.” 

We knew the place very well. No one had 
| lived there for years. The house, which was in 
the woods a short distance from the river, had 
been shabby in its best days, and now was little 
| better than a hovel. Scarcely a pane of glass was 
| whole, and such of the doors as remained were 
| off their hinges. The floors were sunken, and the 

plaster was falling from the walls. The house 
was unfit for human habitation. 

The girl’s appearance seemed to indicate that 
the new family was in harmony with the condi- 
tion of the house. 

“Do your parents live there?’ my mother 
asked. 

“I aint got but one parent—my dad. We just 
come here three days ago, and dad was told he 
could live in the old Peters house rent free, and 
if he can get work we'll settle here.” 

‘“‘How many are there of you?” 

‘Just dad and me and my little brother Carey ; 
he’s only six, and little for his age.”’ 

My mother gave the girl the articles for which 
she asked, whereupon she said, with a sudden 
outburst : 

“T’ll tell you, honest now, that mebbe I sha’n’t 
be able to pay you back these things. 
got work yet, and mebbe he won’t get anything 
to do; but if he does and if 1 can, I’ll pay you 
back.”’ 

We did not see the girl again for a week, but in 
that time we learned a little more about the Tracy 
family. 














| most of her time in ‘setting awhile’ 
| of her neighbors; but she had so much gossip to 
But hours afterward, in his own bed, his first | 


| what they can ‘borrow.’ 
Doctor Douglas said, in answer to | begging and be done with it. 
the look, ‘‘Wah-pe-ta must have subjected him- | 


He could | 


He must have | 


His pony had | 


Ralph. You | 


Mrs. Hornby came over to our house one after- 
noon to “set awhile.”” Mrs. Hornby was an 
| elderly person of so much leisure that she spent 
in the homes 


relate that she was not, as a rule, unwelcome. 

“‘You’ve heard about a man named Tracy and 
his two children moving into the old Peters place, 
haven't you, Mis’ Harley ?”’ asked Mrs. Hornby. 

**Yes,”’ replied my mother. ‘The girl has been 
up here to borrow some things.”* 

“Oh, I reckon so! I guess they live mostly on 
They’d better call it 
Have they paid 

you back ?”’ 
| «No; but the girl was honest enough to tell me 
| that she couldn’t pay me back if her father did 


| not get work here.”’ 


“Work!” ejaculated Mrs. Hornby, contemptu- | 


| ously. 


“I guess that all the work that Tracy 


fellow does won’t hurt him 
much nor do his family 
any good. He spends most 
of his time down to Jim 
| Fifer’s saloon near the Ferry. My! I'd lead the 
| way and carry an axe if the women of this 
neighborhood would go down there some night 
| and tear down that saloon to the ground !”’ 


| Where Tracy 
“worked.” 


| ‘Then the Tracys are so poor because the father 


| is a drinking man ?”’ 
| Yes; and you may well say poor. I was 
going by the old Peters place yesterday, and I 


| just thought I'd step in and see how the children 
| were getting along in that old shell.’’ 
‘*He gave his life for me,’’ said Ralph, brokenly, 


‘‘Have they made the old place at all habit- 
able ?”” 


“Well, the man has exerted himself enough to | 





‘unit a ane or two mt pane the ann up some. 
They don’t use but two rooms, and all but one 
window in them are boarded up. They've got a 
rusty old cook-stove, one or two old chairs, a 


table and an old red cupboard, and that’s ev’ry | 


a terror, that Fan is!” 
“One must allow a good deal for her surround- 


ings and the influence she has probably been 
under all her life,’’ said my mother. 
‘“‘Well, she needn’t be so saucy, anyhow. She 


just as good as told me that she didn’t thank me 
for coming around, and I going there with the 
kindest motives! And when I asked her if she 
didn’t have a broom to keep the place clean with, 


lend her mine, as I probably had no use for it, or 
{ wouldn’t have so much time to attend to other 
folks’s dooryards—the saucy thing!”’ 

“Did you see the little boy ?” 

‘*Yes, and he had better manners. He sat back 
in a corner on a box and kept as quiet as a 
mouse. He’s a- pale, 


sickly-looking little fel- Fan’s Brother. 





low, and he walks a little 

lame. I’ve seen him out in the timber picking 
up sticks to burn. I've heard of them ‘borrow- 
| ing’ things all over the neighborhood, but I 
haven’t heard of their paying anything back.”’ 

} However, the next day Fan came up to our 
house and returned the sugar she had borrowed 
the week before, and asked for some more flour. 
My mother, who was frying doughnuts, gave 


to carry home to her little brother. 
“Oh, I’m ever so much obliged, Mis’ Harley!” 





battered and patched-up old bedstead, a little pine | | 


stick of furniture they have, excepting what that 
girl, Fan, has made out of some old boxes. She’s | shook him lightly. 


|the child in her arms, 
she had the impudence to ask me if I couldn’t | 





Fan three or four of these, in addition to the flour, | 
know where we'll go, Carey!’’ she said, with 
| sudden resolution. 


and shook her head savagely, but she did not stir 
from her position until long after the fire had died 
out and.the room was cold and dark. 

Finally she got up and touched the sleeping 
man lightly on the shoulder. 

‘‘Father,’’ she said. 

He made no reply, and Fan bent over him and 


‘*Father,”’ 
go to bed?” 

He struck at her in the darkness, and sprang 
suddenly to his feet, raging and cursing. Fan 
knew what might come. 

She ran to the bed and dragged Carey from it. 
His clothes were on a chair by the bed; Fan 
picked them up and fled from the house with 
a ragged old quilt 
She did not stop running 
He 


she said again, ‘“‘don’t you want to 


wrapped around him. 
until Carey’s weight compelled her to do so. 
clung to her, frightened and crying. 

“There, there; don’t be afraid; sister will take 
care of you,”’ said Fan, soothingly. 

She sat down on a fallen log, put on the child's 
clothes and wrapped the old quilt around him, 


| saying to herself as she did so: 


“Pll do it! I'll do it! I’ve said that I would 
and [wi/// But I’ll give Jim Fifer fair warning 
first. I'll go and tell him to his face.” 

‘“Where we going now, Fan ?’’ asked Carey, as 
Fan fumbled about excitedly, trying to tie one of 
| the little fellow’s ragged shoes in the darkness. 
‘Are we going up to Mr. Harley’s again, Fan?” 

**I hate to go up there again, Carey.”’ 

‘But it’s raining now, Fan, and we can’t stay 
out here in the woods all night, can we ?”’ 

“No, not if it rains, Carey; but we can—I 


‘‘It’s where 


we've got the best right to go; Fan’s 


Fan exclaimed, with tears in hereyes. ‘Carey’ll | 
be so pleased! I was trying to make up my 
mind to ask you for one for him, but I was | | right to go; come on.’ 

ashamed. Dad don’t earn scarcely anything, but | She sprang suddenly to her feet and started 
he’s husking corn now for a farmer, and I hope | down the road at such a rapid rate, with the little 


it’s where we've got be perfect Resolve. 


Dad aint | 


he’ll have steady work for awhile.” 


been at Jim Fifer’s saloon all day, and we knew 
that Fan’s hopes had come to naught. At ten 
o’clock that same evening my father, as he was 
preparing to go to bed, heard what seemed to him 
a light, timid knock on the front door. 

It was a dark, cold and stormy night; the 
wind blew with such force that my father could 
not be sure that what he heard was a knock at the 
door. He listened, and when the knock was 
repeated he opened the door. Fan and Carey 
Tracy stood there in the cold, bareheaded and 
without wraps. 
Carey’s lips were quivéring still. 

“Will you let us come in out of the storm, Mr. 


“We've no place to go, and I wouldn’t ask for 
any place for myself—I’d crawi into a haystack 
or stay in the woods all night; but I don’t dare 
to with Carey. 
please take him in, anyhow.” 

“Come in, both of you,’’ replied my father. 
‘““Why are you out at this time of the night ?’’ 

Fan hesitated. 

“T’ll have to tell you the honest truth,’’ she 
said, presently. ‘Father came home from that 
Ferry saloon about an hour 
ago, and turned us out. 
He never would have done 
| it if he hadn’t been drinking. He isn’t mean too 
|us when he’s sober. It’s the fault of the saloon 
that he acts so, and I’ll—I’ll tear down that saloon 
to the ground! I just will!’ 

‘‘But that would be breaking the law, and an- 
other saloon would probably be built in its place,”’ 
said father. ‘‘Perhaps if you spoke to the saloon- 
keeper it might —”’ 

“I have been to him,”’ interrupted Fan. 
coaxed and begged him not to let father have 
drink, but what good did it do? Not a bit.’ 


Turned out. 





the little fellow clung to her side. 


brother. The next morning 
home with them to see if he could not make some 
appeal to Tracy in behalf of his helpless children. 

The man was sober now and repentant. 


time that he would drink rum. 

«But he’s promised that so many times!” 
Fan, wearily, following my father a short distance 
from the oid house. 
over to mother before she died, and he’d keep his 
promise if he could. He can’t while there are 
saloons around. But there’ll be one less in this 
neighborhood some day, if this happens again!" 

It did happen again. It happened three days 





| later, but this time Tracy did not at first turn his | 


children out of the house. He fell ‘to the floor in 
a drunken stupor the moment he stumbled across 
his own threshold, and lay there a helpless, 
degraded creature, a shame and a sorrow to his 
children and to himself. 

Fan had put little Carey to bed before his father 
came home. Now she sat alone in the dim light 
of a smoldering fire in the rusty stove at one end 
of the room. Her father lay, breathing heavily, 

| just where he had fallen when he had stumbled 
into the house, and Fan sat or crouched down on 
| the floor by the stove and looked at him. 


| sat there. Her brow contracted in a deep frown, 





They had been crying, and | 


Harley ?” said Fan, with bitterness in her voice. | 


| Crazy. 
“I’ve | 


He | 
promised earnestly that this should be the last | 


| sake the business. 


| boy’s hand clasped so tightly in hers, that he 
But the next evening we heard that ‘“‘dad” had | 


begged : 

“Wait, Fan, wait! you go too fast, and you 
hurt my hand.”’ 

“I didn’t mean to, Carey. 
now.” 

In half an hour they came to Jim Fifer’s 
saloon down by the Ferry. The little one-roomed 
frame house was dark, and Fan shook her fist 
savagely toward it as she hurried by with Carey 
clinging close to her side. 

“I'll do this neighborhood a good service by 
ridding it of you. I'd do it this minute if I didn’t 
have Carey with me,’’ she gasped. 

Jim Fifer lived in a new house at the edge of 
the timber a short distance from his saloon. A 
bright light shone in two of the front windows of 
the house. 

“They’re up,” 


I'll walk slower 


said Fan to herself. ‘It’s a 


good thing they are, or I’d get ’em up. My 
He isn’t strong, and I wish you’d | 
house, and I’ve a right to stay in it. 


father’S earnings have helped to pay for that 
I'll tell Jim 
Fifer so!” 

She rapped loudly at the door. Jim Fifer 
opened it. Fan strode in boldly with Carey’s 
hand in hers. 

“I guess you know us, Jim Fifer,’’ she said, 
when she had closed the door and was standing 
with her back against it. She stood and looked 
fiercely at him, while his wife, a sad-eyed, 
troubled-looking young woman stared at the two 
children in wonder. 

“T don’t have to tell you, Jim Fifer, that we 
are Mr. Tracy’s children. He came home from 
your saloon mad with drink awhile ago and 
chased us out into the cold and darkness; he’s 
done it many a time when drink has made him 
We'd no place to go, and as your whiskey 
made him drive us out, I thought you’d feel that 
it was your place to take us in.” 

She spoke fearlessly, with her big, shining 


She put an arm around Carey protectingly, and | black eyes fixed on the man’s face. One arm was 
My mother | thrown protectingly 
rose and prepared a bed for Fan and her little | who had his face in her skirts and was trembling 
my father went | 


around her little brother, 


and crying with terror of the man whom he 
regarded as the cause of all their misfortune. 
Before the man could make any reply his wife 
uttered a cry, and ran to him and hid her face on 
his breast. In a voice broken by sobs she cried 


| out pitifully : 
said | 
| the truth ?”” 
‘He promised it over and | 


“O James! James! is it true? Does she tell 

Fifer hung his head in silence, and Fan said in 
a lower and gentler tone: 

“It is true, every word of it, Mrs. Fifer. We've 
often been turned out at night into the cold and 
the wet, and we go ragged and hungry because of 
that saloon.’’ 

“James! James! James!” cried Mrs. Fifer, in 
an agony of shame and distress. 

There had been strange influences at work in 
Jim Fifer’s heart for two or three days; a slumber- 


| ing conscience had suddenly 
| been quickened into life. Sev- Fifer 
eral things had happened to repents. 


trouble him. Other cases of 

distress had come to him, and his young wife had 
been pleading with him that very evening to for- 
He loved her, and he loved 
his own two little boys sleeping safely in their 


| beds in the next room. 
Her face took on a sullen, dogged look as she | 


He thought of them, and of the disgrace that 


| he was piling up for their future, as he looked at 


and her thin fingers worked nervously together as | the two wet, ragged, pale and hungry-looking 


| she clasped her hands in her lap. 


Sometimes she whispered something to herself, | 


children of Joe Tracy. 
His wife was thinking of them, too, for she 
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distress : 
little boys!” 

“T am thinking of them, Martha,”’ he said. 

“Then I know what you will do, James,”’ she 
said. 

He nodded his head two or three times without 
speaking, and suddenly broke away from his 
wife’s embrace and ran hatless from the house. 

His wife turned toward the two children, and 
took little Carey up into her arms, crying over 
him and kissing him. 


woods down by the Ferry. A sheet of flame shot 


suddenly cried out in a sharper note of pleading | 
“James, James, think of our own two | 
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so, the fever must have been blind. San was not | 
insignificant. To be sure, his education went no 


| further than the ability to spell his own name, but 


up among the trees, mak- | 


A Glorious ing their black and leafless 


Bonfire. 
in its light. The flames 


rose higher and higher, and Mrs. Fifer and Fan 


branches stand out boldly | 


could see in the brilliant firelight a bareheaded © 


man standing in the road with folded arms look- 
ing at the destruction of his casks of liquor. He 


had dragged them ou® into the road and set fire | 


to them. 

The place at the Ferry was never reopened as a 
saloon. In the little building Jim Fifer set up 
the business of a shoemaker, to which he had 
been trained. There he prospered, and became a 
respected citizen. 

My father and several others interested them- 
selves particularly in Tracy. There was a little 
house of two or three rooms on our farm into 
which they moved. Mrs. Fifer did much for the 
children. 

There were still remains of manliness and honor 
in poor Tracy, and the time came when Fan and 
Carey were proud to call him father, and when he 
was all that a father ought to be to his children. 

J. L. Harpovur. 


A GENTLE SOUL. 


One in whose eyes the smile of kindness made 
Its haunt, like flowers by sunny brooks in May, 
Yet at the thought of other’s pain, a shade 
Of sweeter sadness chased the smile away. 
— Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


CARRYING THE WORD TO MEXIA. 


Sixty-seven men lived in Carusco, and just sixty- 
seven of them were sick in bed. 

Carusco was one of the few thatched villages 
that contended with the alligators and boa-constric- 
tors for possession of the vast lowlands of the 
Republic of Colombia. In all the country, which 
is one-seventh as large as the United States, there 
were less than three hundred miles of railroads, 
and these were all a great distance away from 
Carusco. 

A violent form of malaria had come up out of 
Bayou Lornia, and fallen upon Carusco like a 
cyclone. One by one, and then two by two, the 
people fell ill, and now only a few women and one 
doctor were left to nurse them. 

A change for the better had appeared, but Doctor 
Colomb, as he went from house to house one morn- 
ing, bore a sadder look than usual. Nevertheless, 
he spoke cheerily to the nurses and patients, and 
bade them look for an early restoration to health, 
and moved on quickly till he came to the house of 
Laborio Alade, the head-man of the village. 

Laborio lay propped up on huge straw pillows, 
looking somewhat refreshed in the cool morning 
air. Doctor Colomb entered the room gravely, 
felt the patient’s pulse, and smiled faintly. 

“You are doing nicely,” he said, drawing up a 
rattan stool, “and I am especially glad of it, 
because I must have advice. Your pulse is strong, 
and I don’t think it will hurt you to talk a little this 
morning. You see, I came by the storehouse as I 
started out, and there’s not enough corn there to 
last two days.” 


Laborio’s great strength for a moment returned, | 


and he sat up suddenly; but the fever drew him 
back quickly. 

“There, there!” Doctor Colomb said, passing his 
hand across the sick man’s temples; “now you are 
better. I shouldn’t have startled you; but, Laborio, 
I must know what is to be done. The country 
people have been afraid to come to town for three 
weeks. We began to give out the corn at the ware- 
house a week ago, and besides what is left, we 
have nothing but a few bananas. We'll have to 
send to Mexia for supplies, and there is not a man 
in the town able to make the trip.” 


| fishes, scarcely longer than a man’s hand. 


that, considering the length of it, was something, 
and in the eyes of the Carusco youth it was a great 
accomplishment. 

Moreover, San could weave mats as well as his 
mother, and the healthy garden around the cottage 
was wholly due to the two hours he spent in it 
every morning. 

Now, while Laborio hesitated, the boy’s eyes 
wandered from his father’s closed eyes to Doctor 
Colomb, and followed the doctor’s gaze to the 


: : | hemp. 
Five minutes later a red glow illumined the | : 


“That is all we have left,” San said, “and that is 
not good to eat. My mother has gone to the ware- 
house now.” 

Doctor Colomb smiled, and then looked grave. 
He knew that the mother would return presently 
empty-handed. 

“San,” Laborio said, opening his eyes, “do you 
really think you could ride Don to Mexia?” 

“If I could catch Don, I know I could. You 
know I went with you last summer, and I remem- 
ber the trail well. But Don hasn’t come up but 
twice since all the horses in the village were turned 
out.” 

“The cattle on the plains are unusually wild this 
season,” Doctor Colomb said, shaking his head, 
“and if they should happen to come down on you 
in the trail, there would be no chance. And you 
never know when you will run across a boa. And 
the caribes —” 

A silence followed the utterance of this word. | 
The caribes are a species of extraordinary little red 
They 


COMPANION. 


he remembered that a battered tin can, dropped by 
some traveller, had caused Don to stumble to his 
knees far back on the trail. He looked at the dust, | 
caked red on the limb, and 
he knew that the caribes 
would set upon the place 
before the pony’s hind legs 
had touched the water. One would bite first. A 
dozen more would have their teeth sunk around 


In Dread of 
Caribes. 


| the place before the first had sucked out its little 


mouthful. 

Hundreds and hundreds would follow. The pony 
would die from loss of blood. Then the infuriated 
fishes would attack him, San, and he would never 
reach the other shore. 

San had grown sick and faint. But the thought 
of his people dying for bread revived him, and he 
began to consider what must be done. Oh, if his | 
father were only there to advise him! 

At first, it seemed best to start the horse back on 
the home trail, and himself swim across. But 
when he looked at the distance, and remembered 
that he would have to take his clothing and his 
boots with him, to protect him from the burning 
sun and scorching earth after he landed, he gave 
up that idea. He could not swim across clothed 
and booted. 

Then he thought of giving up and returning. A | 
vision of the crying women rose before him, and 
he thought of itno more. The pony was the only 
chance. 

He brought Don water in his sombrero, and then 
quenched his own thirst and sat down to eat his 
lunch. He was not hungry, but he forced himself 
to eat all he had brought. 

Considerably strengthened, he brought 


another | 





He tugged at the Bridle 


| are sharp-toothed, and ferociously fond of the | 


taste of blood. They swarm in the rivers, and a 


| drop of blood will draw them in thousands, each | 


“All that is needed is a messenger,” Laborio | 


said, turning his head wearily to one side, ‘and it 
is only thirty miles across the country. The last 
time I was in Mexia I arranged for a flatboat to be 
held in readiness, so that it could be loaded and 
floated here in a day—down Bayou Laz to the 
river, and up Bayou Lornia. 
head when I should have sent word. 
is all that is needed.” 

Laborio’s thirteen-year-old son, San, came up to 
the bed. “Couldn’t I ride alone from here to 
Mexia, father?” he asked. 

Laborio said nothing, but closed his eyes. Doctor 
Colomb stared at the long hanks of hemp hanging 
against the wall. 

The boy San was undersized, slender and wiry ; 
but none of those things kept him from hoping that 
he would some day be head- 
man of Carusco, as_ his 
father was. There was no 
law to prevent it, but there was a law which said 
that to be eligible to such an office he must do 
some worthy thing, as his father had done when 
he headed the movement to make the Lornia 
navigable. 

The boy’s full name was San Francisco Garmez 
Alade, but that was too high-sounding for his 
appearance, and he was called nothing but “San.” 

Perhaps some one may have supposed that it 
was on account of San’s seeming insignificance 
that the fever had passed him by. If it had been 


A messenger 


The Boy San. 





I was out of my 


one of them to set its teeth in the flesh of any 
wounded creature. 

When once excited thus, they will attack and | 
worry to death even an unwounded human being. | 

“But it is as dangerous for a man to make the | 
trip as itis for a boy,” San said. “All either one | 
can do is to follow the trail and keep a lookout.” 

As there really was no other way, it was settled 
that San should start for Mexia at sunrise the next 
morning. His mother 
objected at first, but 
when she remembered | 
that even in her house, the head house of the | 
village, there was no bread, and that many lives 
were at stake, she bore up and smiled. | 

“Go like a little man—like your father,” she said. 

At first’San had been afraid that he would have | 
to make the trip on a strange pony, but at mid- | 
night Don trotted down the long, sandy road to the | 
village as if he knew he was wanted. This put all 
the family in good spirits. } 

“Remember every word your father has told you | 
about the road!” San’s mother exclaimed as he | 
mounted Don for the long ride. “Say it over and 
over as you go along.” 

“Yes, mother,” said San, waving his broad. 
brimmed hat. The pony’s swinging gallop and the 
morning air filled him with elation. 

At the warehouse he saw dozens of women and 
children, and the women werecrying. He realized | 
that the people would go hungry one day, even if 
he made the trip without accident or delay. But | 
his heart had been lifted by confidence in his pony, 
and his will had been strengthened by his mother’s 
words. ° 

As he passed the weeping women he waved his 
hat, as he had done to his mother, and shouted, 
“Pll bring you plenty to-morrow night!” 

At nine o’clock the sun was so hot that San felt 
as if he were standing too close to a fire. He drew 
Don down to a trot to keep him from exhausting 
himself. Then he looked behind him for the first 
time. 

He could see no sign of the palms around Carusco. 
There was only a great sea of grass, nearly as deep 
as his pony was high, and the blue sky; and the | 
early breeze had ceased to blow. The same dead 
stillness was on either side of him. 

Before him, dim with distance, was the fringe of | 
trees that bordered Bayou Dedo, and the narrow | 
trail swerving from side to side, and losing itself | 
in the grass. 

As he rode on, San repeated the instructions he 
had been given, and supplemented them with what 
he remembered of the ford at his former visit. | 

“If there is no blood about me, there is no danger 
from the caribes,”’ he said; and he was not afraid. 

But when he dismounted at the bayou, he felt 
uneasy. The stream was fifty feet wide, and he 
knew it to be swimming-deep to a horse to the very | 
banks. It looked innocent enough, and San was | 
reassured. 

Then he looked back at Don, and his heart seemed 
to jump to his mouth. The pony’s right fore leg 


“Go, like a Man.” 


was covered with blood from the knee-joint down! 


San sank down on the grass almost too weak to 
think. His brain whirled. When his head cooled, 


sombrero full of water, and began to wash Don’s 
leg. As his hand passed over the wound, it bled 
afresh; and when he went to dip the hat again in 
the bayou, the caribes tasted the blood, and imme 


| diately rose in great swarms to the surface of the 


water. They came swimming from all directions 
as people run to a fire. 

San was in despair to see what he had done. But 
he worked on without ceasing, and after a long 


| time he succeeded in hiding every trace of blood 


under strips torn from his cotton shirt, and climbed 


boldly into the saddle. 


Lifting his feet to the loops, placed at the sides of 
the saddle for the purpose, he rode into the water, | 
half-standing, half-sitting. Fifteen feet were passed | 


in a dash,and Don was swimming swiftly and | 
steadily on. 
Then a lunge sidewise on Don’s part almost 


pitched San from the loops; and before he had 
recovered his balance, the water around Don’s 
neck was red. They were at midstream. 

Don snorted like an overladen engine, and he 
came almost to a stop. San’s little brown face was 
ashen. He could see nothing, except that the water 
grew redder and redder, and that the bank seemed 
very faraway. But he kept his head well enough 
to prevent any part of himself touching the water 
except his feet, which were perfectly protected by 
his high boots. 

Nearer and nearer to the shore—it was almost 
reached. But now the pony’s strength was gone. 
He could swim no farther. 

Gripping the bridle tightly, San stepped from the 
loops to the saddle, and sprang with all his might 
over Don’s head. 

He ‘struck in the edge of the water, and fell 
forward. Rolling over, he reached the firm ground. 
Then planting his feet in the earth, he tugged at the 
bridle until Don was on dry land. Scores of little 
red fishes still clung to the pony’s sides, and blood 
was dripping from every hair. The poor animal 
was evidently very weak from loss of blood. 

Don, the dearest treasure San possessed, stag- 
gered and fell and died before the trail was 
reached. 

At dusk atired, dusty, blood-stained boy stood on 
the bank of Bayou Laz, and called across the 
water to the town of Mex. 
ia. But the town was 
some distance from the 
bayou, and nobody heard him. He had walked 
twelve miles. Another bayou, as full of caribes as 
the other, lay between him and the lights of the 
town; but this stream was thirty, instead of fifty, 
feet wide. 

San called again and again, and still no one! 
answered. Then he slipped off all his clothing but 
his boots, twisted it into a knot, and threw it across 
the water. He ran back a hundred yards on the 
trail, and bathed himself carefully in a pool of 
stagnant water. | 

Not yet satisfied that all traces of blood were | 
washed away, he went on farther, and bathed him.- | 
self in another pool. 

It was quite dark now. He came back to the 
ford, threw his boots across one after the other, 
and with the fear of caribes making his breath come 
in short gasps, plunged in. He swam with swift 
strokes to the other bank and reached it unharmed. 

Safe ashore, he put on his stained garments, and 


A second Ford. 


ran to the house of the head-man in Mexia, and 
cried as if his heart would break. 

San Francisco Garmez Alade went home on the 
flatboat with plenty of corn; and in after years he 
succeeded his father as head-man of Carusco. 

LELAND RANKIN. 
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THE BILLOWS. 


They come and go; their shadows pass 
_Beyond the bound where blue and brine 
Kiss, and the orient clouds amass 
White piles above the horizon’s line 
Selected. T. W. Parsons. 
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CHINESE COURTS. 


In the middle of the main entrance to the official 
residence of every Chinese magistrate is a low 
wooden platform about ten feet square, carpeted 
with red felt. On this are a table and chair, both 
covered with red. On the table are writing mate 
rials, while on the wall near at hand are whips, 
bamboo rods and other instruments of punishment. 
In front of the platform and at one side are a gong 
and a bell, with the usual wooden stick for striking 
them. 

This arrangement is as old asthe empire. Any 
Chinese subject having a complaint against another 
may come at any hour of the day or night and 
strike this gong or this bell. Thereupon the magis- 
trate is bound by law to put on his official robes 
instantly, come forth, seat himself in the chair, and 
then and there, in the presence of all who may 
choose to come, hear and determine the case with 
out fear, favor, fee or delay. 

This is the Chinese exemplification of the old 
saying that “The eye of justice never sleeps,” and 
certainly by it, in theory at least, Chinese justice is 
speedy, inexpensive and sure. 

The Chinese judicial system is probably the old 
est in the world. It is simple, and bears evidence 
of careful effort to protect suitors from extortion 
or injustice. Numerous checks, such as appeals to 
higher courts, in serious cases, are provided. In 
certain courts no fees or expenses of any sort are 
allowed. The meanest Chinese beggar may, by 
taking the prescribed steps, be certain, in theory, 
that his cause will before His Imperial 
Majesty, and jadgment be entered by nothing less 
august and final than the “Vermilion Pencil.” 

Yet the practical workings of Chinese courts of 
law show that bribery, extortion and cruel injustice 
are not merely possible, but easy under the most 
elaborate system that the mind of man can devise. 

The foreign observer in a Chinese court of law 
marks first its total unlikeness to anything in 
Western lands. The only person seated is the 
magistrate. Prisoners and witnesses are on their 
hands and knees. Officers of the court and all 
spectators are required to stand. 

There is no such thing as a jury, and lawyers are 
not admitted. No oath is administered to either 
party, nor to any witness. The Chinese act on the 
theory that if a man will lie in any case, no oath 
will make him truthful. In fact, no Chinese magis 
trate expects either party or any witness to tell the 
exact truth. 

This is to be got at first, by examining all parties 
separately, and in case the evidence is conflicting 
by shrewd cross-questions ; 
witnesses whose stories fail to agree, making each 
repeat his words in the presence of the other, and 
judging by their countenances and other signs 
which is telling the truth. 

When these modes fail, the magistrate is allowed 
to have the parties and witnesses beaten in order 
to extort the facts. 

It is not uncommon for a judge to pause in the 


come 


second, by confronting 


| midst of his questions, and order the witness to be 


beaten across the mouth with a switch of bamboo 
until the Then, after warning that 
worse is to come if he persists in his untruths, the 
examination goes on. 

Great and dangerous latitude is given to Chinese 
magistrates as to the means which they may employ 
to extort the truth from parties and witnesses. 
They may cause a witness to kneel on chains, or 
be suspended by the thumbs, or be long confined 
with little or nothing to eat. Other tortures still 
more severe are made use of. 

Great stress is laid upon the importance of 
inducing an accused prisoner to confess. Often 
the prisoner, more dead than alive, confesses to a 
crime which he never committed in order to get a 
little respite from cruelty. 

I saw three men accused of theft and urged to 
confession in the following manner: Each man’s 
arms were brought behind his back and lashed 
together at the wrists. A rope was then fastened 
to this lashing, the other end thrown over the limb 
of a tree, and the men in this manner hoisted up 
and allowed to hang for three hours, in a blazing 
sun. 

When let down they were insensible. Their 
arms were dislocated at the shoulder and fright 
fully swollen. Brought to consciousness, they 
renewed their denial of guilt, but on being prepared 
for a renewal of the torture they were as eager to 
confess as at first to deny. 

It must not, however, be inferred that such horri- 
ble scenes are the rule in Chinese courts. I believe 
them to be exceptional, and that humane men are 
common among Chinese judges. But while such 
practices are possible, no foreign government can 
allow its people resident in China to be amenable 
to Chinese justice. Hence each government holds 
there, under what is called the extraterritorial 
system, its own courts of justice for its own people. 

The rule that prisoners and witnesses must 
remain on their hands and knees in court has given 
rise to one or two awkward and yet amusing scenes 
in my experience. In the winter of 1873, two 
American residents of Pekin became involved in 
a difficulty with a Chinese contractor, who, having 
secured in advance a considerable sum of money, 
refused to complete a building according to agree 
ment. After correspondence between the United 
States Legation and the Chinese Government, the 
affair was referred to the arbitration of a Secretary 
of the Chinese Foreign Office and myself. 

The contractor and the two Americans having 
been summoned, a grave question arose as to the 


blood runs. 
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position to be taken by these parties when in 
court. As the entire procedure was informal, I 
proposed that they should come in and sit down, 
but my Chinese colleague was horrified at the 
suggestion. 

He insisted that the Chinaman should get down 
on his hands and knees, and as all parties ought 
to receive the same treatment, of course the Amer- 
icans must get upon their hands and knees, too. 








Before a Chinese Magistrate. 


Where was the dignity of the court if suppliants 
before it could swagger into its presence, and be | 
treated as its equals ? 

He would be laughed and scorned into retire- 
ment if he allowed a Chinaman to sit in court. 
And if the Americans were allowed ‘to sit down, | 
he should refuse to go on with the case! | 

Fancy me being asked to require two American 
missionaries, both my seniors, to go on their 
hands and knees before me! I told the Chinese 
official that no such custom was known in America, 
where the worst criminal was only required to 
stand before his judges, and that I would never | 
give such an order, which would at any rate be 
scouted by the missionaries. | 

After a long and heated discussion, it was | 
arranged that the Chinese contractor should | 
follow Chinese custom, and that the Americans | 
should stand. | 

A similar, but more serious, case arose at | 
Foochow in August, 1877. It became my duty, | 
in conjunction with the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Province, to examine a | 
large number of Chinese witnesses in a case of | 
bribery. Near the close of the trial, it became 
important to examine a Chinese subject who was 
an officer in the United States Consulate, and held 
a letter of appointment issued by our Secretary of 
State. 

In this peculiar position he was not amenable 
to Chinese law, except by our consent, and could 
only be summoned by me. I volunteered to pro- 
duce him, but only on condition that he should 
be treated like an American witness. This was 
distinctly agreed to, and the next day the witness 
came. 

As soon as he presented himself, the chief jus- 
tice called out, “‘Get down on your hands and 
knees.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said I, ‘‘but this witness 
was not to be required to kneel.”’ 

“T don’t care anything about that,’’ replied the 
chief justice. ‘He is a Chinese, and must obey 
Chinese law. Kneel down.” 

**You are violating a positive promise,’’ said I. 
“The witness shall not kneel.” 

“Kneel down,’’ said the justice. 

“Stand up,”’ said I. 

“Get down on your knees!"’ screamed the jus- 
tice. 

“Leave the room,”’ said I. 

The poor bewildered witness obeyed me, and 
fairly ran from the room. Much sharp talk 
followed, the upshot being that the Chinese official 
apologized, whereupon the witness was recalled 
and examined standing. 

This case illustrated the gross injustice which 
can be practised in Chinese courts. The only 
parties guilty were a Chinese merchant and the 
interpreter to the United States Consulate, who 
was Chinese by birth but a naturalized British 
subject, and hence equally free from all responsi- 
bility to American or Chinese law. 

The interpreter was summarily discharged from 
office, but beyond that he could not be touched. 
The Chinese merchant had arranged matters to 
his own satisfaction with the Chinese authorities, 
and appeared in court as friend and confidential 
adviser to the Chief Justice! As my power was 
limited to watching the case, I could only look on 
with disgust and horror at the fearful injustice 
disclosed. 

The only sufferers were some thirty ignorant 
fishermen, all innocent of crime, so far as the 
evidence showed. Yet they had been thrown into 
a fearful hole, beaten, tortured and starved for 
weeks before they were brought into court. They 
all bore marks of dreadful suffering. Two were 
dead before the court was held. 

One of those fishermen was brought like a log 














| its return to full power in the national govern- 


| crats were, first, that the supervision and control 


by four men, who tried to prop him up on his 
hands and knees; but he was so nearly dead that 
he fell over on his face, and was finally examined 
while lying at full length on the paved floor. He 
could speak only in a whisper, and but a word or | 
two at a time. 

During the examination I noticed him feebly 
fumbling in the bosom of his ragged coat, worl 
presently the end of a bit of folded paper showed | 





itself between his fingers. An attendant of the 
chief justice sprang at once to seize it, but my 
servant was quicker. The paper proved to be a 
petition to the United States official for help and 
protection. 

It detailed a record of hideous torture, from the 
effects of which seven innocent men died, though 
no crime was proved against them. 

CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 
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Before pe law was written down with parchment or 
w . 
Before the law made citizens, the moral law made men. 


United States Monthly. —Rev. Miller Hageman, 
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THE ELECTION LAWS. 


The first great ‘‘platform’’ measure carried by 
the united strength of the Democratic party upon 


ment was the repeal of the ‘‘federal election laws.” 

A bill removing from the statute-book every 
clause which gives to the national authority con- 
trol or supervision over the election of members 
of Congress was passed at the special session by 
the House of Representatives, and at the current 
regular session by the Senate. It was signed by 
the President early in February. 

The Companion. gave, in October last, an 
account of the origin of the laws, and a brief 
sketch of the movement to repeal them. The 
laws were a part of the ‘‘reconstruction’’ legisla- 
tion enacted at the close of the Civil War. They 
applied to all parts of the country, but were 
intended chiefly to protect the colored people of 
the South in their right to vote, and to prevent 
frauds in the elections in Northern cities. 

The objections made against them by Demo- 


of elections is exclusively the business of the 
state, and not of the national government; second, 
that in many cases these laws have been adminis- | 
tered in an offensively partisan and unfair spirit; | 
third, that they fostered fraud rather than pre- | 
vented it; and fourth, that as a relic of the legis- 
lation aimed chiefly at the South they were 
specially offensive to that part of the country. 

The Republicans take the opposite view on 
every one of these points. They assert that the 
Constitution confers upon Congress in express 
terms the right to pass election laws; that the 
laws now repealed have been oppressive only to 
wrong-doers ; that, though they give officers rep- 
resenting the national government merely a right 
to oversee and not to manage elections, they have 
prevented fraud; and that, since the laws applied 
equally in every state, no part of the country 
could justly deem them offensive. 

It will be seen from this statement that each 
party practically accused the other of taking a 
course which implied at least indifference on the 
subject of fraudulent elections. There was, more- 
over, ample room for the bringing of other inju- 
rious charges by each party against the other, and 
the opportunity was used to its fullest extent. 

Seriously, of course, we do not believe that the 
leading men on either side in politics, nor the 
great bulk of either party, may justly be accused 
of sympathy with fraud. One who takes an 
exaggerated view of the importance of a measure 
which he advocates or opposes is apt to interpret 
wrongly the motives of the man who does not | 
agree with him. 

Nevertheless it seems a pity that when both 
parties declare that they are actuated in their 
votes by a wish to prevent fraud, the net result is 
a repeal of law without the substitution of some- 


men; 
| But lonely, on a bare tree’s swaying heigh 





thing else. For that frauds are perpetrated is 


unfortunately not to be denied. And if the states 
do not, and the nation cannot, pass and enforce 
acts which render fraud impossible, how are we 
to have free and honest elections ? 

A New York ‘‘boss”’ was lately sentenced to six 
years in prison for complicity in a most outrageous 
offence against the ballot-box. That was well. 
But to punish one flagrant wrong-doer after the 
illegal votes which have been cast with his con- 
nivance have been counted, does not meet the 
case. 

The laws should prevent the casting of such 
votes, and the counting of them if cast. They do 
not now prevent either mischief. Let those who 
see the evil and wish to put a stop to it cease 
abusing their opponents, and devise laws, state or 
**federal,’’ not partisan in their administration or 
operation, which all good men will unite in sup- 
porting. 
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MARCH. 


One gloomy March eve, chilly, dismal, wet, 
Ere frozen fields had yielded to the share. 
Or birds and wild-flower scents made glad the air, 
A merry frog up-waked his clarinet, 
Long, mellow, tremulant; in answer set 
With lear, shrill fife some rival did him dare ; 
St t oarse b : Beware! Beware! 
Another blew. The clamor spread, each threat 
A note of joy that spring and love were here. 
Next morn that host lay silent in the fen, 
Drear clouds draped earth afresh in virgin white ; 
ys stormed snow forts and carved grotesque snow 








t | 
A robin called, Spring, spring, where art thou, dear? | 
WILLIAM JAMES BAKER. 
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ARTIFICIAL WATERWAYS. 


Governor Flower, of New York, speaking to a 
committee representing one of the greatest ex- | 
changes in the world, declared that as a business | 
man having some familiarity with public affairs 
and national tendencies, he is convinced that the | 
United States is about to enter upon an era in 
which the construction and use of artificial water- | 
ways will be conspicuous among the commercial 
developments of the nation in the early part of 
the twentieth century. 

Mr. Ingalls, lately United States Senator from 
Kansas, in a speech expressed something of the 
idea suggested by Governor Flower’s address. 

Senator Hill, who was seven years Governor of 
New York, has taken views which seem to many 
men almost Utopian respecting the development, 
and in fact the necessity for the development, of 
great artificial waterways in the United States, 
both for increased facility for commercial com- 
munication and as an influence which cannot fail 
to be important and favorable upon the problems 
of railway transportation. 

We find, too, one of the ablest of the railway 
managers of the United States, Mr. Frank Bond, 
speaking with great earnestness in favor of a 
canal capable of transporting ships across the 
lower peninsula of Michigan. | 

Recently a meeting, attended by men possessing 
large capital and most sagacious business quali- 
ties, pronounced in favor of a ship canal cut 
across the state of New Jersey, so as to connect 
the waters of New York Bay with those of the 
Delaware River. 

In Massachusetts there seems to be a chance of 
a realization at an early day of the Cape Cod | 
Canal project; and it is certain that the canal | 
will be built some time. 

In New York men controlling vast capital are 
in consultation almost daily as to the best means 
of providing the money so that that colossal plan 
involving the construction of a canal across the 
Nicaraguan Isthmus may not be even temporarily 
abandoned. 

A powerful public sentiment has been created 
in the West in favor of the construction of a ship 
canal that will connect the Mississippi River with 
Chicago. 

Farther south a corporation has been organized 
which, although under embarrassment just now, | 
nevertheless hopes to build a canal from the 
Mississippi River across the Southern States to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Men of scientific training, business men of 
high repute and the well-informed public men of 
New York are coming to the opinion that the 
Erie Canal, now carrying annually five millions 
of tons of freight, must be deepened. Some of | 
them go so far as to insist that this artificial water- 
way ought to be greatly enlarged, and made 
capable of floating vessels such as might pass 
with ease through the Welland Canal. 

Yet this unexpected development of public and 
commercial interest in the construction of artificial 
waterways is not a new thing. As long ago as 
the time when John C. Calhoun was Secretary of 
War he brought forth a plan and advocated it 
with all his powers of reasoning. The scheme 
which he urged was no less than the construction 
of a canal that would have given the United 
States a great inland river paralelling its seacoast 
from New York to New Orleans. 

He believed that a canal could be and ought to 
be cut across the state of New Jersey, another 
from the Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, then 
through the Virginia lowlands and the Dismal | 
Swamp to the North Carolina sounds, and from | 
that point across South Carolina and Georgia to | 
the Gulf. | 

The argument Mr. Calhoun used was precisely | 
that which the able men of to-day employ in 
favor of these great enterprises, and it is recorded 
by statesmen of Calhoun’s day that the great 
work which he advocated would undoubtedly 











| have been undertaken had it not been for the 


development of the railways which began only a 
few years after Calhoun made this plan the sub- 
ject of a report. 
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HEAR! HEAR! 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, himself a member of Parlia- 
ment, in a recent article in Harper’s Magazine 
throws a good deal of light on manners and customs 
of the House of Commons—always an interesting 
subject in a country where every boy who aspires 
to the nonors of debate knows that British Parlia- 
ment and American Congress are parent and child. 

Among other things, Mr. O’Connor devotes some 
space to the explanation and illustration of the 
British Hear! hear! of which we have all heard. 
Hear ! hear! is, he declares, the only official and 
permitted utterance while a member is speaking, 
although he admits that others are indulged in; 
indeed, he goes so far as to wonder that in America 
we have disused the time-h ed t of 
coughing or shouting down a prolix or unwelcome 
speaker, as is still done in Parliament on occasion. 

He also cautiously hints that cries of a zodlogical 
nature, or such as might be expected to issue from 
the domesticated stock of a populous barn-yard, are 
sometimes heard within those dignified precincts; 
but the most frequent, the most expressive and the 
most characteristic interruption remains, Hear / 
hear ! 

There are honorable members who pronounce it 
*Ear ! ’ear ! and for many years Sir Robert Fowler, 
a vigorous old Tory with exceptionally good lungs, 
was famous for the manner in which he was wont to 





| enliven the proceedings by roaring, in accordance 


with some personal rule for pronunciation, a Yah / 
yah! yah! that could be heard above the united 


| voices of the House. 


In reports of parliamentary debates Hear! hear ! 
when uttered by many voices or with much fervor, 
is called a cheer. Thus such expressions as 
“Cheers,” “Vigorous cheering,” ‘Loud and pro- 
longed cheers,” do not imply that the House hur- 
rahed, or relieved its feelings in three times three, 
or three cheers and a tiger; they simply mean that 
a great many people threw a great deal of force into 
the regulation Hear! hear! 

The use of the same expression more moderately 
and calmly uttered is so common that Mr. O’Con- 
nor, who has addressed many audiences in America, 
declares it was hard for him to learn to do without 
it, and that American audiences, even when chiefly 
composed of our enthusiastic Irish citizens, struck 
him as cold and unsympathetic. Of the House of 
Commons he says: 

“It is boisterous, noisy, and as responsive as an 
£olian harp to every passing mood. A speaker is 
hardly allowed to utter half a sentence without an 
interruption of some kind, either of assent or dis- 
sent. While the Hear! hear! itself carries a 
speaker along from point to point in a way that can 
be understood only by those who have been sub- 
jected to its influence.” 

If an audience that does not say Hear! hear! 
seems cold to an Englishman, a cheer that is only a 
Hear ! hear ! strikes an American as but a cold soit 
of cheering. Yet Mr. O’Connor relates a striking 
instance of its effect. 

At atime when a contingent of troops from India 
were visiting England, a number of their native offi- 
cers, arrayed in strange and gorgeous uniforms, 
were ushered into the gallery for distinguished 
strangers. The sudden contrast of these Oriental 
soldiers with British lawmakers—its proud sugges- 
tion of the vastness of the empire to which both 
belonged and which both so differently served— 
aroused an unusual sentiment in the House, and 
spontaneously, from all directions and all parties, 
broke a great Hear! hear! so loud, so prolonged, 
so charged with wel and tion, that the 
strangers understood. 

They started to their feet, and standing erect and 
soldierly, with grave faces and flashing eyes, each 
man brought his hand to his turban in salute. 
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THE DIAMOND PENDANT. 


The doctor made a visit af two or three days to 
the city last week, and as usual, brought back to 
the village many shrewd observations on men and 
things. A passing face, a chance colloquy with 
a fellow-passenger, opens to him keen, insight 


| glimpses of human tragedies and comedies. 


“TI went one day while I was in New York,” he 
said, ‘across the ferry to Hoboken with the son of 
a friend; a manly, earnest young fellow who has the 
strength to make something noble out of life, and 
means to do it. He bowed to a young girl who 
passed, a dazzling creature of blue eyes and rose- 
tinted cheeks and pearly teeth. His face reddened, 


| and he laughed consciously. 


«“*A man would like to see that face every morn- 
ing across the table, eh, doctor?’ he said. 

“We took a local train, and he sat beside me and 
talked of his plans for the future. 

“IT think there is no doubt that you will do good 
work in life, Harry,’ I said, ‘if you don’t handcuff 
yourself at the outset.’ 

“He looked at me inquiringly. ‘How could I 
make a prisoner of myself? And why should I be 
such a fool?’ 

“It was a remarkable coincidence, but just at 
that moment two women took the seat before us. 
One had pink cheeks, and radiant eyes, and golden 
hair. They continued their conversation in such 
loud tones that we could not choose but hear. 

“‘Oh, let me alone for managing a man!’ said 
the pretty girl. ‘Now, there is my husband. There 
was a diamond pendant at Finch’s, that I set my 
hearton. Itold John aboutit. He said he couldn’t 
afford it. He was brutally frank. He said, “How 
can a clerk with a salary of two thousand dollars 
give five hundred for a pendant? House rent, 
food, fuel, clothes and the baby! All costly things, 
and necessary things!” 


“*But I wouldn’t be joked out of it. I told him 


| seriously that it was a shame, that belonging as we 
did to two good old Knickerbocker families, I hadn’t 
asingle diamond. ThenI cried. He looked worried 
and tried to joke it off. 

“<«“Not this year, Jenny,” he said. 


“We'll hope 
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for a fortune to fall to us next year.” Well, what 
do you think I did? I went to Finch’s and ordered 
the pendant to be sent home. “Will you charge 
it?” I said. “My husband has other expenditures 
to meet this year, but in January or early next 
year he’ll settle for it.””. They know John and his 
family so well, that they said they would gladly do 
it. That was yesterday. I wore it down to dinner. 
You ought to have seen John’s white face! 

«««Jenny!” he said, “you could not —” 

“*«T could and I did!” I said, laughing and 
clapping my hands. 

“‘He was very quiet. 
return it to Finch to-morrow. 
you,” he said. 

“*eOh, that is impossible!” I cried. 
never takes back goods. Never!” 

“ ‘So,’ she giggled, ‘that is the way I settled him. 
Let me alone for managing a man!’” 

The doctor said Harry looked grave as he heard 
this, and did not speak foralong time. ‘Then as 
we parted at the station he shook hands with me 
laughing. ‘I understand, doctor,’ he said. ‘I’ll 

“jook below the pretty face. I’ll surely not hand- 
cuff myself in that way at the outset.’” 


“T must request that you 
I cannot buy it for 


“Finch 
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AN OBSTINATE COLONEL. 


The present Emperor of Germany, William II., 
is a stern moralist after the German standard, and 
in the efforts which he has been making to break 
up gaming among the officers of the army he has 
been inexorable. 

An authentic anecdote which was related of him 
while he was still Prince William, and before the 
death of his grandfather, the Emperor William I., 
revealed his intentions in this respect, as well as 
promised to the Germans a future emperor who 
was likely to rule as well as govern. 

Prince William was at that time colonel of a reg- 
iment of hussars. He observed that some of the 
officers of the regiment were gambling at a certain 
club, and he ordered his officers to cease to visit 
this club. 

The officers regarded this command as an in- 
fringement of their personal liberty, and the 
president of the club, Prince R., went, as a repre- 
sentative of their wishes, to the emperor and 
requested him to remove the interdiction. 

The emperor sent for the prince, his grandson, 
and told him to revoke the order. 

“Am I still colonel of the regiment, your Majes- 
ty?” the prince asked. 

“Certainly,” said the emperor. 

“Then,” said the prince, “permit me either to 
retain my authority in it, or to resign my commis- 
sion.” 

No answer could have pleased the old sovereign 
better. 

“Oh,” he said, “stick to your order. I should 
never find another colonel for the regiment so good 
as this one.” 

When Prince R. returned to the emperor to know 
if the order was to be revoked, the emperor said, 
quizzically : 

“It was no use. I told the colonel to withdraw 
it, but he wouldn’t hear to it at all.” 
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PROTECTED BY LAW. 


A prize-fight took place in Florida in January. 

Prize-fighting is against the law of the state. 

The officers of the Florida militia, when they 
learned that they might be called upon to enforce 
martial law to prevent the fight, declared that they 
would not obey the order. This was insubordina- 
tion in its most hateful form, because it was against 
the law and on the side of disorder. 

Worst of all, so far as the state was concerned, 
one of its judges issued an injunction to forbid the 
sheriff from stopping the fight. 

The contest was a prize-fight, as the judge knew 
it would be, although he said it was not. It took 
place openly, and without interference by any 
officer sworn to uphold the law. 

Nearly every daily newspaper in the land pub- 
lished the details of the brutal affair, most of 
them with headlines of a size suitable for wall- 
posters, in the most conspicuous place on the first 
page. ‘Phe editorial voices raised against the 
shameful contest were few and feeble. 

Most of the readers of newspapers, however 
opposed they may think themselves, theoretically, 
to prize-fighting, read the accounts with more 
interest than horror and disgust. 

Are we any better than the pagan spectators of 
Roman gladiatorial shows? Does it lie in our 
mouths to condemn Spanish bull-fighting ? 


* 
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RIVAL FORCES. 


Although the little woman who is now lovingly 
remembered as “Jeanie Welsh Carlyle” was, in a 
different way, quite as intellectual as her husband, 
she continually subordinated her life to his. How- 
ever, she was not always content to “play second 
fiddle” where the conversation was concerned. 

She did once confess, in a familiar chat with a 
friend, “I can’t bear to be thought of as only Mr. 
Carlyle’s wife,” and that unwillingness was chiefly 
patent in talk at her own fireside. 

She was ready to tell “before folks” anecdotes 
which rendered Carlyle ever so slightly ridiculous, 
and his unceasing inconsistencies gave her rich 
opportunity for such betrayal. 

The contrast between his doctrine of the sacred- 


ness of silence and his own incessant talk was very | 
tempting, and his wife could not resist comment on | 





hostess to be heard conflicted with those of the 
host, and there was a cross-fire of conversation 
which sadly irritated Carlyle. 

It was better when they talked by turns, and 
Mrs. Carlyle was accustomed to repeat, with quiet 
glee, a remark dropped by Samuel Rogers at his 
own breakfast-table. When Carlyle’s thunder had 
been followed by his wife’s sparkle, their sardonic 
host growled out: 

“As soon as that man’s 
woman’s begins!” 


tongue stops, that 








Easter Number Next Week. 


The double Easter number will contain two 
charming stories appropriate to the day. Also a 
fascinating paper, ‘‘How we find Invisible Stars,”’ 


by 
Professor Sir Robert Balt. 


| 
The same number will contain a delightful | 


article on the Chipmunk, by John Burroughs. 





WORK AND HEALTH. 


“Labor is the life of life. And especially it is 
the life of life to the delicate.” These are the 
words of the famous English physician, Sir Andrew 
Clark. They were spoken to medical students at the 
London Hospital, but are worth pondering by every 
one, especially by those whose deficiency of health 
inclines them to give up the battle of life before it 
is really begun. 


Doctor Clark made particular mention of persons 
suffering from pulmonary disease. He had had 
much experience with such patients, and declared 
with perfect confidence that “those who have done 
the best have usually been those who have occu- 
pied themselves the most.” 

His own parents both died of consumption when 
he was too young to remember them, and at the 
age of twenty-one he himself went to Madeira to 
die of the same disease. So it was thought, but he 
came back, and, as he says, “had the good luck” to 
get an appointment in the London Hospital. 

His coming was not very welcome to the other 
members of the staff. He was a Scotchman, and 
the young English doctors looked upon him rather 
jealously; but they had heard that he had tubercle, 
and thought he would not be long in the way. 

They saw that he worked hard, and prophesied | 
that he would not last more than six months. That 
was thirty-nine years before the time of Sir 
Andrew’s lecture, and of the young doctors then 
in the hospital with him, only one was living. 

Work did not kill him. ‘Worry is killing,” he 
declares: ‘I have never yet seen a case of Break. 
ing down from mere overwork alone; but I admit 
that it is necessary above all things to cultivate 
tranquillity of mind. 

“Try to help your patients to exercise their wills 
in regard to this,” he continues,—‘“for will counts | 
for something in securing tranquillity,—to accept | 
things as they are, and not to bother about yester- 
day, which is gone forever; not to bother about 
to-morrow, which is not theirs; but to take the 
present day and make the best of it.” 





WHAT ARE NEW STARS? 

New stars have never ceased to perplex astrono- 
mers, from the blazing wonder which burst out in 
the constellation of Cassiopeia in Tycho Brahe’s | 
time to the strange little twinkler that Mrs. Fleming 
discovered last October in a photograph of the | 
spectra of the stars in the constellation Norma. 


Are they due to conflagrations caused by the 
collision of mighty flying bodies? Do they indicate 
the outburst of long pent-up forces shattering the 
envelopes that smother dying suns? Or are they 
the result of the violent meeting of swarms of 
meteors, or the rushing of some solid orb through 
the midst of such a swarm? 

These are some of the questions that have been 
suggested , ay appearance of new stars. nd it | 
is possible that the latest of these curious phénom. | 
ena to be discovered, the one just mentioned, in 
Norma, may serve to throw much light on the | 
mystery of their origin. 

The spectrum of this star is almost exactly the 
same as that of the new star which appeared in the 
constellation Auriga in 1892, and which has now 
apparently become a nebula. Indeed, it was the | 
similarity of the spectrum of the star in Norma to 
that of its predecessor in Auriga which led to the 
recognition of the former as a new member of the 
starry host. | 

If it should turn out that such stars possess | 
peculiarities which place them in a class by them- | 
selves, a step will have been taken toward a 
knowledge of what new stars are, and how they | 
originate. 








FORGOT IT WAS COCKED. 


During the Mexican War, in 1846, Captain Kenly | 
received orders from General Quitman to march 
with a guard to a ford in the Santander River, and 
prevent its passage by the Mexicans. He reached 
the place, posted his men, with strict injunctions 
against betraying their presence, and took his posi- 
tion on the bank where he could overlook the ford. 


Suddenly there came the report of a gun, fired by | 
one of his sentries. Captain Kenly ran to the 
place, having seen no enemy, and found the sentry, | 
a Georgian, coolly reloading his musket. 

“How dare you fire your gun?” exclaimed the 
angry captain. “The whole division will be 
aroused.” | 

Even as he spoke, the long roll of the drums 
came floating down the wind. The sentry saw | 
plainly enough the trouble he had got into, but he 
answered: 

“Well, captain, you see I was so tired and sleepy 
that to keep myself awake I kept p’inting my gun 
at a duck I saw on the river, and I thought how I 
would like to whisper to it; and hang it, I forgot 
the gun was cocked, and away she went!” ‘ 

The man escaped with a sharp reprimand from 


the difference between her husband’s preachment | General Quitman, who sent him word that if he 


and practice. 
Once when he was declaiming on the foolishness 


of travel and the general desirability of staying | 
where you are, the little lady silenced him by | 


quoting one of his own favorite translations: 


To give room for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide. 


Mrs. Carlyle was too bright and clever a talker 


not to enjoy practising her gift, but she naturally | dar 


shone more in conversation when her husband was 
absent. Sometimes, when there were many guests 
at the little house at Chelsea, the claims of the 





| ever “whispered” again without orders, it would 
| be all over with him. 


AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


Gifts should be accepted thankfully, but not too 
curiously. 


An amateur poet found himself in a sad quan- 


“{ don’t know what to think,” he said. “Bast 
ear she gave me a pencil to write poems with, but 


this year she has given me a silver-mounted | Knife, 75 cts.; Fruit Knife, 15 cts.; Saw, 75 cts.; Ham Knife, 75 cts. 


| eraser.” Write at once for territory. CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch Street, Fremont, Ohio. 


“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 50 cts. and $1. ( Adv. 
Send for Catalog 


HORT-HAND “08 
ELFETAUGHT for. seitinstruction 


Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


A Mink, Otter or Beaver Boa 
Full Length 
gil Length for $3.50. 

We guarantee them to be equal in all 
respects to those sold in the stores for 
$5.00: and if not satisfactory you may 
return them and your money will be re- 
funded. Careful buyers will appreciate the 
bargain we are offering. R. W. MEL, Man- 
ufacturing Furrier, 110 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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DRAGON BLACK : 
-¥- || Swivel 
SWIVEL Silk 
SILK Unequalled for 
Summer 
Dresses. 





LIGHT WEIGHT. 
SHEDS DUST. 
WILL NOT WRINKLE. 


Warranted Absolutely Fast. 
Send for Samples to 
R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Dress Linings that 
Do Not Crock. 


These linings are being universally used for nice 
gowns, and are inexpensive enough for any dress. 


NUBIAN 


FAST 
BLACK 


COTTON LINING 












WarrRantTeD 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 






UNCHANGE ABLE BY WASHING OR EXPOSURE, 
WILL NOT CROCK OR FADE BY AGE. 


Insist on seeing this Trade-Mark which is on the wrapper 
around every piece of ** Nubian.” 


Absolutely Fast Black. 


Do not Crock or Discolor by perspiration. 
For sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 





™, cd To more widely introduce 


8 the advantages of our Suit 
St Department we have se- 
< lected with especial care a 


(KX New Spring 
\ ) Serge Suit 


made of imported all- 
wool Serge, in black or 
Regular tailor-fin- 
: Skirt and Waist. 
Perfect-fitting and lined. 





style, back as shown in 
cut. , Worth at least $12.00. 
Our special introduction 


$6.98. 


When ordering give bust 
measure and color desired 




















India Silk Waists. 


Bove blue, black and red, 
jot ront, side-plaited back 
ull sleeves. anufacture 
ell at $6.00. Our special 
introduction price 


$3.75. 


Material and workmanship of the highest grade. 





When ordering give bust measure and color desired. 


| Wm. Jackson’s, ote See k:., N. Y. City. 





Use Hinds’ HONEY and Almond Cream. 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 
For Chapped Hands, Face and Lips, rough 
or hard Skin, Wrinkles, Irritations, Scaly 
Eruptions, Inflamed and Irritated Piles, 
Salt Rheum, Eczema, and the thousand 
other Affections of the Skin, nothing has 
been found its equal. 


Gentlemen find that if used after 
shaving it relieves all Irritations of 
the Skin. 


A Sample Bottle 


sent for 6 cts. (to cover cost) to any 
reader of THE COMPANION. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, 0 cents per bottle, 
Jrom us only. 





TRADE MARK. 
A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, 


Portland, Maine. 


Latest_and most popular | 


CUSHMAN’'S GLADIOLUS. 
COLUMBIAN AWARD. 


EXPOSITION BULBS mailed for 
#0 cents, with directions for culture. 
CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS COMPANY, EvcLip, Onto. 
















“Flead 
to Foot’ 





$5.00 | 


A Full Suit of 
Clothes, ages 5 to 15 









| 
| years—ev thread 
| all coat, ¢ 
| double - breasted — 


pants,double knees 
~ double seats—tap- 
ed seams—Stanley 
Cap—to match the 
suif—and Pair of 
Shoes—solid leath- 
er, strong and neat— 
entire outfit 85.00. 
In ordering include 65c. for postage. 
Sent on receipt of $5.00, or C.0.D. with privilege « 
of examination if $1.00 deposit is sent with order. L 
not satisfactory we agree to refund the purchase 
price. Samples of cloth and 48-page catalogue Free. ) 
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O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 
_ Importers and Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Cloaks and Costumes, 
China, Glassware, etc., etc. 











Ready April Ist. 


Our Catalogue, 
Spring and Summer, 1894. 


We are now booking names for Spring and 
Summer Edition of our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Mailed Free to Out-of-Town Residents. 
ag~ Send us your name early as the supply will be limited. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 












DERN Ideas of 
EALTHFUL Dress 
Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 


| Senses 
Corset Waist. (- 


Best for Health, | 


/ 
| 
Burtrons at front in- | 
stead of OL ASPS. 
Rine@ BucELe at hip for 
Hose Supp orters. 
| Tape-fasten 
| won't 
| Cord-edge Button 
won't wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, jf 
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hicago, Wholesale Depot. 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Grreuien 
anutacturers an ‘atentees, 

FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York, 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisco, 





Strictly High Grade 
Warranted One Year 


The Sensation of the Year 


28-inch size 28 lbs., fitted with Wa- 
verley Clincher Tires, made under 
Gormully & Jeffery’s Patents. 


Equal to any High Grade Ticycle made. 
regardless of price. Full line 24, 26 and 28. 
inch sizes, Ladies and Gents. Ask for Cata- 
logue “B,’’ mailed free. 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
Z Street, - Indianapolis, Ind., U. S.A. 














Send $1.00 for a set of these famous Christy Knives, containing Bread Knife, Cake Knife and Parer. 


Our other Knives are Cake Knife, 50 cts.; Lemon Slicer, 50 cts.; Table Knives, set of 6, $1.00; Carving 


‘these knives. 
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For the Companion. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
A Story of the African Equator. 
By Henry M. Stanley. 


Among the Zanzibaris who have followed me at 
various periods into Africa, I have observed three 
particular classes of men. The most numerous 
might be typified by our stodgy dray horses, and 





May he not be saved P 


consists of mere load-bearers, who are of a low 
order of intelligence and deficient in fidelity. 
Those of the second class might be compared 
to our Hansom trotters, and are agile, useful 
creatures, of no great strength, but extremely 
serviceable. The smallest class might be repre- 
sented by our racers and thoroughbreds—being 
high-spirited, mettlesome fellows, full of dash 
and ‘‘go,”’ and wholly devoted. 

It is this last kind which leavened and gave 
character to our expeditions, and the best specimen 
of this last class was Uledi. 

Which of this man’s brilliant services shall I 
relate? On thirteen occasions he saved human 
life. At the call of duty he was ever 
the foremost. He had an unusually 
sound constitution, and was one of 
those lucky men who enjoy immu- 
nity from accident. His healthy, 
breezy nature dispelled discontent, 
and was a tonic to his fellows; his 
hopefulness was perennial and un- 
limited. 

He was a fundi, or an artist with 
the adze. With this little tool he 
could carve a canoe or a thin board, 
and the zeal with which he set about 
his work was astonishing. As a 
carrier he was unapproachable; he 
was an excellent swimmer, but his 
diving was extraordinary. 

On boat service he could row all 
day without flinching, or steer 
straight as a quartermaster; and 
contrary to the opinion of those 
who hold to the paradox that he 
who is devoid of fear of death is a 
coward, there could be no question 
of Uledi’s bravery, for he was too 
often tried to leave room for doubt. 

Though I have enumerated some 
of his excellences, it is unnecessary 
to allude to any of his deficiencies 
and his weaknesses, for I wish the 
young to love Uledi as he would 
love them. 
have no desire to search for imperfections; his 
many good qualities so absorb our admiration 
and so appeal to the heart that it refuses the 
censure of the critical head. 

He was loyal, quick to oblige, keenly sympa- 
thetic, ready to devote his entire serviceableness 
at risk of life and limb instantaneously when 
needed. He was wholly mine. An employer in 
quest of more than Uledi gave must seek for the 
immaculate. 

Then which of his feats of daring shall I relate ? 
A true biography of him would fill a book, and 


this article will illustrate but one of his heroic | 


deeds. I will take that which made me most 
anxious about his safety, which ‘thrilled his 
comrades to the soul, and made them yearn over 
him as they never will vearn over man again. 

His reseue of Zaidi will, I think, do, though it 
would take a Tennyson to tell it fitly. 


On the 14th of January, 1877, our trans-African | 


expedition had arrived at the series of cataracts 
now called the Stanley Falls, which consist of 


When we meet a man like Uledi we | 





| seven distinct watery vaultages and as many 
| tumultuous, prolonged tailings of rapids. 

We had already passed one cataract by dragging 
our flotilla of canoes overland, and where the 
tortured and writhing river permitted, had 
relaunched them and floated down a calm stretch 
of two miles. At the extremity of this tranquil 


proposed to rest for the day, to steady our nerves 
previous to renewing our strife with the river. 


nerves which are triel. The nerves are always 
quivering distressfully during the desperate efforts 


incessant uproar. The lives of people are at 


| most of them are awkward and unteachable. 





turmoil. They cannot help it, poor fellows; 


nevertheless, their stupidity is maddening to us | 


who are responsible for their safe- 
ty, and death seems ever so ready 
to take every advantage, and has 
clutched his prey in an instant. 

We were compelled many a time 
to resort to these adventurous un- 
dertakings to lessen labor and save 
time, and it was invariably my 
practice to lead the way in my boat, 


crews and show them how, with 
care and alertness, danger could be 
avoided. 

On this occasion I had descended 


floated smoothly and swiftly to 
camp at the head of the second fall, 
and then had returned and superin- 
tended the transit of six canoes. 
With a last warning to the crews of 
the remaining eighteen to be cau- 
tious, 1 had gone away at last, limp 
and wearied. 

The second cataract was caused 
by a reef running across a compara- 
tively narrow branch of the Congo, 
from the left mainland to the point 
of an island called Tunduru—dis- 
tant about a hundred yards. On 
the other side of the island the Congo was prob- 
ably eight hundred yards wide. 

From a view we obtained of its resistless rout 
of rollers and their lines upon lines of terrible 
crests, we believed it to be impassable. We had, 
therefore, elected to cling to the left bank, and 
attempt the descent of the left branch. 

I had barely disappeared from view of the first 
rapids in the sixth canoe, when the succeeding 
one met with an accident. Muscati, who steered 
it, became confused in a bit of tumbling water. 
A rock caught its prow, and spinning it half 
round, had turned it over, spilling its crew. All 
save Zaidi, a chief, swam for their lives to the 





Rescue 


shore. As Zaidi was but a lubber in lake or 
river work, he stuck to the capsized canoe, which 
| Was, of course, borne rapidly toward the cataract 
| opposite our camp. The sound of his wailing 
cries preceded him. 

We rushed to the river bank, and realized with 
one view his utter helplessness. ‘‘Good God! he 
is lost!’’ cried every one in a breath. 
shiver of horror as he saw the certain 
awaiting the unfortunate man. Astride of the 
canoe, he bore down straight for the cataract. 

Why does he not swim to the shore? 
| why? He cannot swim. 
deaths for him. He must choose between sinking 
at once into the depths, or wait a moment or two 
to be battered and mangled in the cataract. The 
prow of the canoe is raised a foot above the 
stream, the weight of Zaidi submerges the stern. 
| He thus appears as though he were riding in 
| the river, and at a terrible speed. 
| In a second he is opposite us; he is only ten 
Half a 
by an 





Steps 
second 


from the edge of the cataract. 


more—the prow is shot aloft 


bit of river—abreast of the second cataract—we | 
In these contests with the cataracts it is the | 


undergone in the midst of hissing waves and | 
| stake; all our men are not wary and skilful— | 
Many are also unnecessarily timid, and at a! 


critical moment allow their attention to be dis-| 
tracted by the fury of the waves or the continuous | 


in order to encourage the canoe | 


the rapids below the cataract, had | 


Each felt a | 
death | 


Ah, 
It is only a choice of | 


obstructing rock, and he sinks—he is gone! No! 
the canoe is snapped in two pieces with the weight 
of the arrested waters, then Zaidi’s head reappears. 
He has not been precipitated over the fall; the 
| submerged half of the vessel becomes jammed 
| against a rocky pinnacle, probably the only one 
| in the reef, and Zaidi climbs up and stands on it, 
up to his knees in water, clinging to the wreck as 
| to a stanchion. Was there ever such a miracle of 
an escape ? 
Sheer behind him falls the river six to eight 
feet. Ten yards below is “a rocky islet, about 
ninety feet long, around which is a seething 


leaping flood down a ragged steep in which 
nothing might live. 

“Save him who can!”’ is the first despairing 
thought of each looker-on. 
right; others wring their hands or smite them 
together. and cry, ‘“‘O Zaidi! O Zaidi!” 
| A few turn their faces skyward with palms 
turned up. They are praying. Several sink, 
collapsed with grief and horror, to the ground. 


hope. May he not be saved? Swiftly the eyes 
rove around. From either side or from below he 
is not accessible. He is fifty yards away from 
us. With materials one could do anything; but 
here we are empty-handed, houseless wretches, in 
the midst of a continent and fifteen hundred miles 
removed from the nearest civilized dwelling. 

How could we span fifty yards of a cataract? 
By the way he came is danger; yet with cordage 
and an anchor he might be reached. We have 
no rope nor material to make it, except some 
| slender tent-cords. Round and round that fear- 
fully fascinating spot our thoughts revolve. 

All the canoe crews have now arrived and are 
gathered in a mass, gaping bewildered at the 
extraordinary chance which placed Zaidi on that 
strange and undesirable pedestal. Oh, for sixty 
yards of good rope! Rope! Why not rattan ?— 
the calamus rudentum which is found by scores 
in our neighborhood ? 

I have but to suggest it, and a dozen willing 
men proceed to bring lengthy coils of it. The 
calami are soon stripped of their prickly sheath- 
ings and stretched along the ground. They vary 
in length from forty to one hundred feet. 

The ends are formed into bights and beaten, to 
mash the cellular pith within and make them 
pliable. One bight is passed through another, a 
half-hitch is made of each end, and the ends are 
lashed with bark twine. 

We form two parallel lines of these rattans, 
eighty yards in length, and then fold them one 
over another until we have something like a long 
cable. 

In the meantime the operation has made us 
more cheerful. The isolated man observes what 
we are doing, and understands that our wits are 
being exercised in his behalf. We wave our 
hands to him for encouragement; he is brave 
enough to answer and heartens us with a nod. 

Now the smallest canoe is chosen and one end 














of Uledi. 


of the cable is fastened to it, and pushed into the 
stream with all possible force. Sufficient slack 
has been piled within to enable the stem to over- 
hang the cataract. It floats swiftly toward Zaidi 
and reaches him within a yard; but just as he is 
in the act of leaping into it, and I am about to 
shout “Haul away!’’ the faithless cable parts, 
and a second later the canoe has shot over the 
cataract like an arrow, and a cry of despair 
follows its swift flight to ruin. 

We next search for a log of eschynomene, which 
is a wood light as cork, and having found one of 
suitable size, attempt to lower it to the edge of the 
cataract; but the eccentricity of the current 
continues to sway it from the course, and no 
device will steer it straight. 

After several patient efforts we are obliged to 
abandon that plan also. 

We had now consumed some time. Refresh- 
| ments were needed. We made signs to Zaidi that 

we were going to break our fast, and touched our 
heads to indicate that we were inventing some- 
thing; then with hand uplifted bade him trust in 


caldron, and for a mile below that flies a swirling, | 


Some men weep out- | 


After the first great shock reason returns with | 


God. In the din of the cataract no voice could 
reach him. 

Under the stimulating influence of copious 
draughts of Hyson, numerous expedients were 
reviewed. One was chosen, and after the inner 
man had been strengthened we set about the 
operation. 

-Fifty men were despatched to bring in the 
longest calami to be found. Out of these we 
| made four separate threefold cables, three of 
| which were ninety yards long. One is to be tied 
| at the stern and one at the how, and one is to be 
| held out to Zaidi, and the fourth is to be fixed to 
a beam of the canoe. If these failed the man was 
doomed. 

The canoe is prepared. The cry peals through 
the camp, ‘‘Who will volunteer to help me rescue 
Zaidi by guiding the vessel down the stream 
| toward him ?”’ 

A pause. 

“It is the only way, boys, that I know of 
saving him. Two men are required to keep the 
canoe on its course while we lower away until 
Zaidi can catch hold of the rattan which will be 
held out to him.” 

Another pause follows. Uledi steps forward 
and answers that he will volunteer. The rest of 
| the men are silent and reflective. We all know 
that it is dangerous work, but it is not possible to 
leave Zaidi on the rock without one more trial. 

We are all waiting. Then Marzouk advances, 
sighing deeply and saying, “Ah, well! One's 
fate is with God!” 
| The two brave fellows strip to their loin cloths 
| and assume their paddles. The men on shore are 
distributed among the cables and take their 
places. From a point one hundred yards above 
the brink of the cataract, at the word Bismillah! 
(in God’s name,) Uledi and Marzouk dash their 
paddles into the water and drive the canoe 
athwart the stream—the slack of each cable 
uncoiling as they advance. 

On gaining the centre they have to strain their 
utmost to keep the tiny vessel straight to her 
course, and we daintily move with her as she 
descends. 

With many an earnest cry of warning to the 
three lines of men we move on,—Uledi and 
Marzouk tearing with might and main at the 
water on the farther side,—until at last we seem 
certain of reaching Zaidi, when the heaving of the 
stream sways them yards out of their course. 
We march up the stream again to renew the 
attempt. 

Five times we are on the verge of success. A 
sixth time we try with better knowledge of the 
humors of the uneasy flood, and we succeed in 
guiding her to within thirty feet of Zaidi, when 
Uledi swings the shorter cable to him. It falls 
on his arm. 

Fearful of losing it, Zaidi releases his hold of 
the wreck which has been his support, and at the 
moment he grasps it he falls, and is instantly 
swept under the arch of the cataract. 
| “Haul! Haul away!”’ is yelled, but Zaidi, 
desperately clinging to the stern 
cable, acts as an anchor. The men 
at the bow begin to move—the cable 
tautens, strains and snaps. The 
men fly to assist those at the second 
cable, which promises for a short 
time to stand, and Zaidi’s head 
appears out of the depths; but the 
second cable also parts and, oh 
horror! the canoe is already top- 
pling over the brink, held only by 
the third cable, which soon breaks, 
and all three men are in the caldron 
below the cataract. 

Before we yield to utter despair 
we see the canoe lifted high against 
the rocky islet. Uledi an arzouk 
nimbly leap ashore, and in a twink- 
ling of the eye snatch Zaidi out of 
the chasm and drag the canoe on 
the rock. 

We are in a perfect frenzy of ex- 
citement. The indescribable cry of 
despair was on our lips, and yet ere 
it could be delivered the three men 
are safe on the island and, greedy 
of honor, have even saved their 
canoe. 

No plan or stratagem, however 
nicely contrived, however willing 
and brave the actors, could have ac- 
complished what these three men have performed, 
at an impulse, with simple chance and courage 
to assist them. Master and men for a brief 
period are mad with joy. Two such extraordi- 
nary, thrilling escapes in one day I never witnessed 
before, and never shall again. 

Still, as our frenzy subsides we begin to realize 
that, after all, these escapes are but brief respites 
from doom. There are yet fifty yards of impas- 
sable water between us and those brave young 
fellows. The sun declines slowly to the west, and 
something must be done before dark. 

We discover 2 remnant of whip-cord which has 
| been used as a sounding line, and tying a stone at 
;} one end of it, attempt to whirl it within reach. 
| After repeated trials we finally fling it fairly on 
| the islet. To our end we tie a tent rope and 
| motion them to haul away. 

| To the tent-rope we attach the stoutest rattan 
| creeper, and by gestures instruct them how to 
| make it fast toa craglet. Our end we coil twice 
and thrice around a tree high above the yawning 
| gulf. By this tautened climber we are enabled to 
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pass food to them, and all perceive that it will 
form the first strand of a rattan suspension 
bridge, to the making of which we must devote 
ourselves early next morning. 

“The light begins to vanish from the rocks. 
The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the 
deep moans sound from many voices.” 

Such a day! One man drowned! 
our best men surrounded by horror inconceivable ! 

And oh, the night, hideous with its ghastly 
moonlight and its shadows! 


The eternal changelessness of the thunder of 


the colossal breakers, the deep boom of the 


sounding falls, the blattering and storming of 


waters in ceaseless unison of rage, the perpetual 
reiteration, and the relentlessness of it all! 
To us on shore, safe by our camp-fires, with 


firm earth under our feet, the deafening fury of 


the river might only have been the lullaby of a 
fierce and awful music under different conditions, 


but our feelings are racked by the thought of 


those three unfortunate young men, encircled by 
the caldron. 

As every sense in them is stirred by increasing 
knowledge of thei: peril, we are likewise harrowed, 
as though the long rod across the chasm were 
transmitting their emotions swiftly to us. And 
as they are inclined to listen to the various subtle 
sounds which make up the roaring monotone, we 
strive to catch the weird undernotes in the 
stupendous volume. It is then we recognized 
how various and how thrilling they were. 

Iiow the waves, subsiding and exhausted, fall 
away sighing! What a hissing sound as they 
are rechurned into foamy mounds! How the 
millions of minute fourbillions whistle as they 
whirl! 

How the yeast blown by the winds of the swift 
flights of watery masses flies about like soft 
kisses! How the refluent flow to the whirling 
pits rumbles and murmurs with sub-aqueous 
groans‘ 

How the recurring upheavals of engulfing 
mounds gurgle and moan! How the crash of 
liquid towers and rainy downpour of their 
fragments, and the clatter of clotted jets, and 
secret whispers innumerable of flying spray or 


Three of 


| the waist-line, sni!ed encouragement and beckoned 
to him confidently. Second to Uledi among the 
| boat’s crew he had no fear. One more prayer, 
one more mute appeal to heaven, and Marzouk 
| sprang upon the bridge. 
| Deftly he drew himself along the cable, and in 
a short time was cuddled on the sag. The waves 
| rose over him with devouring force, tore at him, 
| pressed him down triumphantly. The cable, so 
| often strained, streamed farther, and his body 
| was swept lengthwise. 

His fingers relaxed their hold of several of the 
| strands. The men cried out in terror. His face 
came out into the air. We drew in the waist-line, 

shouting fiercely to him to advance. 
| He resvonded with three despairing and desper- 
| ate movements, and then we lifted him bodily 
|and swung him on shore, to be covered with 
| embraces. Our three brave boys were in safety, 
| and for a time we were overpowered with emotion. 





* 
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MOMENTOUS TRIFLES. 


| One vague inflection spoils the whole with doubt; 
| One trivial letter ruins all, left out; 
A knot can choke a felon into clay; 
A knot will save him, spelled without the k; 
The smallest word has some unguarded spot, 
And danger lurks in i without a dot. 
Selected. —0O. W. Holmes. 
! 
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| BOYS WHO SHOULD NOT GO 
| TO COLLEGE. 


By the President of Clark University. 


| Efforts made by both colleges and high schools 

to induce boys to go to college have now become 
| so great that it will, perhaps, seem to many very 
| wrong to argue that there are boys who ought 
| not to go to college, and especially for a college 
| president to do so. Long experience with several 
colleges has made me perfectly clear that many 
boys are injured far more than helped by a four 
years’ college course. 


| 


Physical Strength needed. 


spumy drift; how the solemn mooing of the | 


surge, each and all contribute to swell the terrible 
tumult and wild chant of the cataract! Then 
back would come the shuddering faculties to the 


full meaning of it all to us, and to the desolate | 


three. 
With the dawn of day we shook ourselves from 
our uneasy sleep, kindled fires and’ broke the fast 


of the night with roasted plantains or banana | 


batter. ~At the first flash of the sun our men were 
despatched to the bush, each tasked to bring two- 
inch-thick rattans. By the third hour they had 
returned with the requisite number of coils. 

The whip-cord drew the tent-rope by a travelling 
hoop, the tent-rope drew lines of the finest calami, 
which were twisted round and round with anxious 
care, and every end was independently secured to 
rock or tree. 

The whip-cord and tent-rope were next passed 
on, and drew three extra strong rattans of 
unusual length. We made signs to them to fold 
the ends round their waists, and showed panto- 
mimically how we proposed to act. For if the 
bridge broke we might still haul them out of 
the flood by these “‘life-lines.”’ 

Now all was ready. There was an unexpected 


deep sag in the bridge, but that could not be | 


helped very much, though some of our men 
might assist to tauten it. Ten men laid hold of 
the line attached to Uledi'’s waist. We beckoned 
to him to be the first to essay the crossing. 

He raised his hands to invoke Heaven’s mercy. 
A fervent ‘‘Bismillah !”’ was uttered on our side. 
He flourished a hand to us, then with a nervous 
leap he caught the cable with both hands and 
hung suspended over the racing flood. 

As he advanced he sank lower and lower, and 
near the middle of the sag his body was buried in 
the waves. We hauled on the life-line tenderly, 
and breathlessly watched the brave fellow’s 
- struggles. 

Hand over hand he crept steadily nearer, and 


then his head emerged from the smothering | 


spume. He rose up the steep of the cable, came 
within reach, willing hands were stretched out, 
and in a little more he was safe in our arms, 
receiving our frantic praises. 


We retautened our cable and fastened guys on | 


the upper side to steady it, and motioned another 
to venture the perilous passage. We could see 
that Zaidi shrank from the attempt and urged 
Marzouk to follow Uledi. But Marzouk was 
unyielding, and twitching the life-line we 
expressed our impatience to Zaidi. 

He then stepped forward to the fearsome brink, 
gave one pitiful look to the riotous abyss, another 
to the sky, and soberly grasped the cable. Of 
the force of his desperate clutch we had proofs the 
day previous. 

The cable now yielded to his weight and sank 
him in the roaring waves. Anxiously we watched 
his body streaming in the torrent, and prayed the 
tense arms would not relax. Urgently we 
directed those who held the life-line to observe 
the slack. 

But Zaidi’s grip was that of steel, and he issued 
out of the waves, gathered his streaming limbs, 
and by a tremendous effort drew them over the 
cable and climbed up the slope, the life-line 
assisting until he was seized by his joyous 
comrades and hugged to their hearts. 


Marzouk was slender and light. We twitched 


I. Boys who are not physically strong and well 
should not go to college. It has been estimated 
that one hour of hard brain-work exhausts as 
much as two, or even three, hours of hard 
physical work. 
| The effects of overwork are many. In the first 
place, it prevents the body from coming to full 
size and maturity. During the later ‘teens and 


early twenties the period of most rapid growth | 
has ceased, but physical well-being depends very | 


largely on these later stages of growth, which 
may be prevented by overstudy. 

A boy of fourteen will grow, anyway; but 
whether a young man of twenty-one or twenty- 
two keeps on growing or not depends on whether 
he draws off his forces by dissipation or over- 
work. 

Although there are no figures to show it, I 
believe that many a boy is thin-chested, slab- 
sided, incompletely developed, and therefore prone 
to earlier decay than he would be had he not 
worked so hard during these critical later stages 
of growth. Of course, muscular overwork may 
have an analogous result; so may dissipation. 
To all these influences the body responds by 
ceasing to grow, so that heart, lungs, digestion, 
brain, spinal cord or other organs are not com- 
pletely ripe or matured. 

Thousands of young men live on a somewhat 
lower plane than nature intended them to do; and 
there they continue during their lives. 
slightly dwarfed in one or more parts or functions, 
and have a little less vitality than they might 
have had. 

The danger of these results from physical over- 
work is very slight compared with that from 
overstudy. In the average man nearly half the 
body’s weight is muscle. The student sits and 
throws the strain of work upon the tiny muscles 
of the eye, voice and pen-wagging parts, while 





| the rest of the muscular system is neglected or | 
exercised in a “spurty’? way that cultivates | 


instability and restlessness, and always involves 
dangers of strain to heart, back or lungs. 
The fact that college boys have sometimes been 


non-collegians has little relevancy. 


in stature is sometimes a sign of weakness, as is 
the deposit of adipose tissue in early life. 

College boys, too, are apt to be sons of strong 
parents, who have been successful in fighting 
their way in the world. 





Health the greatest Blessing. 
| Boys in high schools do not realize that health 
| is the greatest of earthly blessings, and the loss of 
| it the greatest misfortune. It is one thing to be 
| well, and a very different thing to be always 
| overflowing with animal spirits and good feeling. 
|I have been often tempted to ask young men 
most seriouslv and reverently, ‘““What shall it 
| profit you if you gain the whole world of culture, 
}and lose your own health ?’’ or “‘What shall a 
man give in exchange for his health ?” 


That abounding sense of physical well-being— | 


euphoria, as ‘t is sometimes called—which makes 
| us rejoice to be alive, and makes the whole world 
, seem full of beauty, favors every virtue, and is 


They are | 


found taller and heavier than a like number of | 
Growth in | 
the later stage of young manhood is quite as | 
much in function as in size, and sudden increase | 


| itself, probably, the greatest of all forms of 
| 


| human happiness; greater than any indulgence 
| of sense or appetite, greater than the attainment 
of wealth, honor or any human ambition. This 
is the blessing of the pure in heart, and is the 
direct product of abounding physical health. 

If this runs low, men become cross, growlers, 
‘*kickers,’’ discontented with themselves, their 
circumstances and with others; unhappy often 
without knowing it, and making all about them 
more or less discontented and miserable. 

I cannot think of one of the great so-called 
pessimists who was entirely well. 
feeble spine; one had a wretched stomach; one 
was lame; one was, from a youth, inclined to 
melancholy; one always feared his heart. was 
weak. 


The ideal young Man. 


Young men ought to be hopeful, full of eager- 
ness, expectation, enterprise and ambition; not 
cynical, sneering, fond of satire and ridicule— 
|able, as some one says, to turn up their nose 
before they have learned to keep it clean. 

Perhaps Iam going too far in saying so to my 
readers, but I am almost ready to say for myself 
that, if I had life to begin over again, I would 


rather live and die without any knowledge of the | 
without | 


|Greek language or anything in it, 
knowledge of any other language than my own, 
or of anything else that I could not get without a 
college, than buy any of these kinds of knowledge 
with the least impairment of health. 

| For all these reasons, then, I would say to a 
boy debating whether he should go to college: 
Consider whether you have sufficient strength and 
health, especially of nerve and brain, to succeed 
'in an intellectual career; to be well, and to 
transmit health to your children. Reflect that 
there are plenty of eminent careers in which men 
can succeed without going to college; and above 
all, do not go to college because you fancy you 
are too weak to succeed in other matters. 


All this applies to girls yet more strongly. | 
Study is more apt to make them nervous, and to | 


interfere with the perfect maturity of all their 
functions. The health statistics of the graduates 
of female colleges are very far from settling the 
matter. College girls are a picked lot. It takes 
more relative energy for a girl to go to college 
than it does a boy, because it is less a matter of 
course. 

While girls can study and be well, a long 
experience in teaching mixed college classes 


convinces me that they are more liable to impair | 
Besides, in my opinion | 


their health than boys. 
we have not yet solved satisfactorily the question 
of higher education for women. 


Intellectual Tastes required. 


II. The second class of boys who ought not to 


go to college are those who have not strong 
intellectual interests and superior ability. One of 


the saddest things about our American colleges is 
the number of young men with very little means 
who must either do outside work to support 
themselves or borrow money, and who at the 
| same time have only average ability. 


They leave college in debt, perhaps more or less | 


unwell; they have striven nobly, they have all 
| good moral qualities, but will forever remain 
| mediocre men who will do and say commonplace 
| things, and never have it in them to excel in any 
| direction. 

These men are in every way useful and respect- 
able. I do not know how the world would get 
along without them; but they are too numerous, 


disappointment in their hearts. 

Perhaps they are victims to some extent of an 
almost superstitious faith in what colleges can do. 

1 knew a Western college where the gospel of 
education had been so vigorously preached that 
several families had sold all that they possessed, 
and had come in canvas-topped prairie wagons 
and encamped on the campus before the buildings 
were done, in the vague hope that their rawboned 
boys and girls were to be transformed into 
professional men and women— perhaps into 
statesmen, if not Presidents—by the mysterious 
processes of a college training! 


Some Men spoiled for Business. 


It is by no means true that a graduate career is 
better or requires always greater ability, but it 
requires a peculiar kind of power. I believe that 
men naturally fitted for first-class business careers 
are sometimes spoiled in college. I hope this is 
not often the case. 
industrial and business careers need longer and 
longer apprenticeship, and more and more of 
them have special courses or schools of their own. 

That a first-class technical school can give just 
as good training as a college, I have not the 
slightest douvt. It is no less true that many 
succeed in these courses who would not succeed 
in college. The great claim of manual training— 
industrial, commercial and technical—schools 


and courses is that they reach a different class of 
I think | 


faculties and talents from the colleges. 
this is a just claim, in general. 

A young man, then, ought to ask himself 
whether he really takes pleasure in purely intel- 
lectual work; whether he loves mathematics, 


languages, literature and science for their own | 


sake; whether he takes pleasure and has general 
interest in working over ideas. 


Two had a} 


It is certain, however, that | 


If he has not, I doubt very much if he ought to 
go to college. He may have other lines of ability. 

All this, I believe, applies still more to girls. I 
think they should have decidedly more than 
average interest in matters of culture, and show 
more than average ability in these ljnes, or stay 
away from college. 


Danger to weak Men. 





ItI. Young men who have not decided moral 
convictions and more or less settled moral char- 
acter ought not to go to college. The temptations 
of college life are peculiar and very insidious; for 
some of these temptations a sedentary occupation 
is a predisposition from which a day of physical 
activity would be a certain safeguard. 

There is a great difference in colleges in this 
respect. The student traditions and spirit and 
organizations count for very much. The differ- 
ences between colleges in these respects I believe 
to be far greater in this country than the differ- 
ences in intellectual stimulus and work. 

Young men are everywhere exposed, nowadays, 
to temptations which, if yielded to, undermine 
not only character but health. I do not believe 
that temptations to immorality in college are 
so great as the temptations to homeless young 
men in cities, especially those whose work is 
sedentary. College temptations, however, have 
their own peculia? character, and while some men 
are morally saved by going to college, others are 
undoubtedly ruined. 

In fine, while I believe college young men are, 
on the whole, quite as likely, and perhaps a little 
| more so, to lead good lives than clerks or other 
young men without homes in cities, I would say 
to a young man who has not yet matured an 
independent moral character, who is easily 
influenced by others,—especially if he has experi- 
enced evil tendencies,—and who has a good home, 
to stay there until his character is settled. 

If all these three classes of young men avoided 
college, I am inclined to think they would gain, 
and I am very sure the colleges would be the 
better for their absence. Colleges suffer from the 
| feeble, dull men that hold others back and set a 
| slow pace for work. 
| Colleges suffer again from aimless young men 
| without intellectual purpose, who are, perhaps, 
sent by their parents, as children are sent to 

kindergarten, to be looked after while they grow. 
Colleges suffer, again, from men of bad mora! 
| habits. 


Men who ought to go. 


I cannot close without a single word on the 
benefits of colleges to those who ought to go. 
For strong, able men of fixed character and 
| earnest purpose, the world has never devised so 
favorable an environment for growth. In a 
good college the first interest of every professor is 
the best development of every student. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is to see 
young men grow in knowledge and power. The 
culture of the world, past and present, is drawn 
upon; books, apparatus, conversation, laborato- 
ries, are all brought to bear to this end. 

Many young men are made mentally and saved 
physically and morally by good college influences. 
It would be strange indeed if all the mental and 
moral atmosphere were not a little better here 
than elsewhere. 

This is the side on which I should prefer to 
| dwell, and indeed, am most accustomed to dwell 
but every boy feels and knows this side, and I do 
not think is as likely to know the other. 

G. Stantey HALL. 


and they always carry about a secret wound of 
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INDIFFERENT. 


Fontenelle, a famous French wit and man of 
letters, was noted among other things for his 
imperturbability. He lived to be a hundred 
years old, and took all of the changing fortunes 
of life with the utmost tranquillity. The philo- 
sophical spirit with which he regarded criticism 
may well serve as an example to others. 

M. de la Place, a young French writer, was 
frowning over a pamphlet which he was reading, 
| when he heard his name called. 
| «What have you there which disturbs you so, 
my son ?”’ asked the speaker, who was Fontenelle. 
| «Look at it; it is a libel against my last poem 
| and against myself!’’ 

‘Is that all ?’’ was the cheerful reply. ‘Why 
did you write a good thing if you could not 
bear adverse criticism ? Give me your arm, little 
friend, and come home with me.”’ 

Arrived at his house, Fontenelle called to his 
servant, “Jacques, bring the keys to the chest.’’ 
The old chest was opened, and M. de la Place 
saw that it was filled with papers and pamphlets 
of every size and color. 

“There,” said the veteran writer, “‘are some of 
the criticisms, satires and libels that have bee 
written about me, from the time of my earliest 
literary attempts up to to-day. I have neve: 
opened one of them.” 

‘*What ?”’ cried M. de la Place, in astonishment. 

“T have never read one of them. A criticism 
|must be either good or bad; when criticisms 
were good my friends would tell me about them, 
and I would try to correct my errors. When 
they were bad it would irritate me to read them 
and to be irritated would disturb my tranquillity, 
which I have always valued. Do as I have 
| done, my friend, and you will never regret it.”’ 
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For the Companion. 


SPRING AT THE LOCK. 


“When the ice breaks in the springtime and the cat-bird 
starts to sing, 

And ‘re wind comes sighing softly like a sort of living 
thing, 

And my pw wife laughs and bids me throw away the 
winter soc 

Then, I toll you, i grow chirpy,” says the old man at the 
ock. . 





“When down canal at day-dawn floats the first boat on 
the go. 
To the tinKle of the mule-bell and the rushing river’s 
ow 
And there sounds the glad ‘Good mornin’!’ oh, the 
er 


ateful kind of shock 
To feel sure the spring is with us!” says the old man at 
the lock. 


“When through the lock and onward moves the load of 
coal or grain, 

And I see the flowers blooming there behind the window 

ane, 

And the cap’n at the rudder working steady as a clock. 

There’s a sense of peace steals o’er me,” says the old 
man at the lock. 

“When again, again ‘Good mornin’!’ and the cheery 
. -do-do!’ 

Speak out the heart’s own gladness that we’ve lived the 
winter through, 

Andl wate ’em down the level tillthe boats bob round 
the roc 

I’mas blithe as any robin,” says the old man at the lock. 

“When my good old wife advances to the little paling 


ate, 
And fons up quick and eager just as if she cannot wait, 
’Tis the crowning joy of springtime, for a restless little 


roc 
Shows ~~ baby tied to deck, sir,” says the old man at 
ne lock. 
LOUISE R. BAKER. 


St 
For the Companion. 


VOICE FROM THE UNSEEN. 


Lady Henry Somerset, whose philanthropies 
and eloquence in the cause of humanity have won 
for her world-wide fame, was during her earlier 
life a woman of the world, given up to fashion 
and pleasure. 

Inheriting immense wealth, she had the power 
to gratify every desire, but restless and unsatis- 
fied, she began to question the meaning of life. 

Turning to the Bible and studying it earnestly, 
she soon felt the need of religious consecration 
and of greater motive power; but under the 
influence of the spirit of criticism about her, she 
found her faith weakening and her mind clouded 
by perplexity and doubt. 

One day while, alone in her garden, she was 
pondering the mysteries of life and questioning 
the very existence of God, she heard a voice say 
distinctly : 

“Act as if I were, and you shall know that I 
am.” 

Though the voice was not audible to the material 
ear, Lady Henry declares that she heard the 
words with the ear of her soul as distinctly as 
though they had been spoken, and the sentiment 
they expressed made a powerful impression upon 
her mind. The more she thought of the myste- 
rious utterance the more it seemed to her that 
only divine wisdom could have prompted the 
words, and she determined to live by their 
counsel. 

Soon her faith in God and Christ returned, and 
she entered into the life of active benevolence 
which is now universaliy recognized, and has been 
followed by such beneficent results. 

To every earnest yet perplexed and doubting 
soul, the voice which spoke to this devoted woman 
speaks to-day : 

“Act as if I were, and you shall know that 
Iam.” 

—_—_————— Ge 


REBUKING DISCOURTESY. 


The late Hamilton Fish was a courteous, mod- 
est, Christian gentleman, but he could be pro- 
nounced even to aggressiveness, when principle 
ordered him to make an assault. The New York 
Christian Advocate illustrates this characteristic 
of the distinguished statesman : 

During his official life in Washington, at a 
dinner given by him in honor of an eminent 
guest, one of those present was a United States 
Senator, formerly a Christian man, but who 
under the influence of political life had become 
almost irreligious. He enjoyed telling stories in 
a rather boisterous way, with irreverent references 
to Christianity. In illustrating a point he wished 
to make he told one of these stories. 

Mr. Fish listened with an expression of aston- 
ishment and disapproval that ought to have had 
its influence. On the other hand, it seemed to 
incite the senator to still further discourtesy. 
Mr. Fish at length lost patience, and said quietly : 

“Senator —, pardon me, but I must request 
you to desist. I firmly believe in Jesus Christ as 


the Saviour of the world. Of His church lama 
member; in my house I have tried to honor Him, 
and in His faith I expect to die; and it is painful 
to me to hear you speak in this way.” 

His manner was so courteous that it was im- 
possible to take offence, but there were no more 
vulgar jokes or anecdotes derogatory to religion 
at the Secretary’s table. 
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TRAINING THE MEMORY. 


In the modern system of education, especially at 
| colleges and universities, students are required to 
| take many notes and make a great many abstracts 
| in writing. This submits them to a certain danger 
| against which they themselves should take precau- 
tions. The danger is that the memory may cease 
to be retentive by constant dependence on the note- 
book. It is exercised only in getting the notes 
down, and the writing instead of the head is 
trusted to keep them. This is a sort of going on 
crutches, and lest the power of memorizing become 
impaired by disease, young people should exercise 
it every day by learning passages of prose or verse 
“by heart.” 

A young man known to the present writer had so 
retentive a memory at from ten to fifteen years of 
age that he could repeat poems of five or six verses 
after hearing them once read; he could recite long 
passages of prose learned by the ordinary reading 
of his books; and he often amazed his masters by 
repeating the exact words of remarks made to 
boys in the higher classes of a school that had but 
one room. 

At sixteen he began a course of study which 
required much ne and at nineteen he had 
come to rely so much on this artificial memory that 
his natural retentiveness seemed almost entirely 
lost. But nang seriously admonished on the point he 
took to the daily memorizing of spoken and written 

ssages with such effect that he can now carry 

ectures of considerable length accurately in his 
head, and often does so, to make full notes of them 
at his leisure. 

It has become somewhat the fashion to decry great 
memorizing power, as if it were somehow incon- 
sistent with strong reasoning power. But Lord 
Coleridge, the chief justice of England, recently 
said in an address to young men: 

“A good memory is one of the most valuable 
possessions a man can have in most of the —-- 
tions of life. Speaking as an old lawyer especially, 
I may say that few things compare in usefulness 
with an active, retentive memory. It is in youth 
that this faculty is formed and trained, and one of 
the best methods of strengthening it is the habit of 
learning by heart passages we admire from authors, 
both in prose and verse.” 
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HIS LAST SIGNATURE. 


When the old Emperor William was on his death- 
bed he maintained his interest in the affairs of the 
German nation, and 
still performed his 
usual routine of du- 
ties as long as he 
was able. When 
he was asked one 
day by his daughter, 
the Grand Duchess 
of Baden, if these 
cares of the govern- 
ment did not tire 

‘ him, his character- 
istic reply was, “I have no time to be tired.” 

During his very last days, when the angel of 
death had already touched his hand and rendered 
it almost powerless, a document was brought for 
him to sign. Bismarck, knowing how little strength 
he had left, and anxious to save him m any 
needless exertion, suggested that he merely o- 
the initial W to the paper; but the emperor, with 
that courageous spirit that never left him while 
life lasted, summoned all his strength, and wrote 
in trembling hand his full signature: 


" ncaa 





It was for the last time, and aos 5 | fac-similes of 
the document, which is preserved in the archives 
of the Spo were made and given to the 
people as souvenirs of their beloved sovereign. 

For ee we _ below his signature as 
. was written in the days when he was well and 
strong: 
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A SENATOR’S MAGNANIMITY. 


In the days when Clay, Calhoun and Webster sat 
in the Senate of the United States, visitors used to 
ask, ‘Which is ‘Old Bullion’?” They referred to 
Thomas Hart Benton, a senator from Missouri, 
whose persistent advocacy of a metallic currency 
had secured for him that descriptive nickname. 
He was a stalwart man, with a face and a nose that 
recalled the effigies of Roman emperors stamped 


to use the phrase of Scott’s Dominie Sampson; and 
the senators used to consult him as if he were a 
walking encyclopedia—which he was. 


A senator would walk over tc Mr. Benton’s desk, 
| and ask where he could find information about a 
| pending bill. Benton would jot dow: the names 
| of several books, clap his hands for a page, and 
| send him to the Congressional Library. On his 
|} return, loaded with the volumes, Benton would 
| open each book, turn down the corner of a page,— 
| not a commendable ractice,—and then send the 
volumes to the inquiring senator with an air which 
| said, “There’s your information. You need seek 
no further!” And the senator had no need. 

In 1853, in the days when lecturers informed end 
instructed, rather than amused, the Mercantile 
Library Association of Boston invited Mr. Benton 
to lecture in their course. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and delivered a lecture on the expediency and 
feasibility of building a railroad across the Ameri- 
ean Continent, from St. Louis to the Pacific Ocean. 
The social and political magnates who sat on the 





on ancient coins. His knowledge was “prodigious,” | 





pears withheld their comments out of courtesy 

the distinguished senator, ye his bold idea, 
to many of them, seemed the d scheme of a 
visionary rather than the feasible plan of a states- 
man. In less than fifteen years from that time the 
railroad spanned the continent. 

On the morning after the lecture the president of 
the Association, Mr. William H. Learned, took 
Senator Benton on a drive through the streets and 
about the environs of Boston. hen they arrived 
at the Bunker Hill Monument, Mr. Benton took off 
his hat and, bareheaded, i at the granite shaft. 
The sight of the battle-field where a defeat became 
a victory stirred his patriotism. 

“Gentlemen,” said he to his escort, “I admire old 
Boston—there is something solid about it, like this 
monument!” 

On the morning of the third day Mr. Learned 
called at the Tremont House to say good-by to 
Senator Benton. As Mr. Learned rose to go, he 
handed the senator a check for two hundred and 
fifty dollars as an honorarium for his lecture. 

r. Benton looked at it, laid it on the table, and 
endorsed on its back, ‘‘Pay to the order of the 
President of the Mercantile Library Association, 
Thomas Hart Benton,” and handed it back to Mr. 
Learned. 

“I came to Boston,” said he, “to advocate the 
building of a railroad to the Pacific Ocean, not to 
earn money !” 

The senator was not a rich man, and the amount 
of the check was five times the sum paid in those 
days to the best lecturers. His magnanimity has 
not been forgotten. 
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For the Companion. 


NATURE’S GOOD NIGHT. 


Did you not hear the whisper 
In the hollow by the mill? 


Thai 3 
“Child, will you not be still? 
Will you not sleep? Little one, pretty one, look 
It is warm to-day, but the grim north wind will come 


ack. 
He is only skuiking poder. 

Tossing and trampling the tumbled leaves in the wood, 
And his brows are bad and black. 

Peace, little one, be good,— 
Be g and be quiet; sleep, in your cradle of ice, 

And I will throw 


Soft over you my coverlet of snow, 
My coverlet to keep 
You sheltered in your sleep, 

To keep you sheltered safe from all cold winds that 


ow. 
Sleep, darling, have no fear, 
For Lam with you, dear.” 

HERBERT BATES. 
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TOO FAR AHEAD. 


“There is such a thing as planning too far ahead,” 
remarked Mrs. Hinman, on arriving at her broth- 
er’s house after a day’s journey. ‘Now here I am 
tired to death. Had to wait over an hour at that 
Junction, where there wasn’t even a box to sit on, 
and my trunk nobody knows where, just because I 
planned ahead so far.” 

“Why, Aunt Martha, I don’t 


see how that can be! You al- 3S 
ways say —” 
“Yes, I know I do. But I 


never shall again. A week ago 
yesterday I bought my ticket, 
so’s to be sure of it. I asked 
carefully about every train, and 
wrote down all they told me— 
what time, what towns | should 
pass through, and all. Then the 
day before I started I sent my 
trunk to the station and got a 
check for it, so’s to be sure it 
wouldn’t be left; and this morn- 
ing I got to the depot an hour 
before it was time for the train 
to start. 

“T felt as calm and composed 
as could be. I only had a little 
package and my satchel and 
umbrella and the box of lunch- 
eon Mary fixed for me and my 
shawl, so I didn’t have nothing 
on my mind. My ticket was in 





my pocketbook, and so was the me) s 
check for my trunk. . ™ 
“Well, I saw the train stand- +. omg? 


ing there with a ticket on it 
telling the names of the places 
it was going to, and I read them all over, so’s to be 
sure I was right, and seeing Millville on it plain 
as print, I got right into the car and sat down. 

“T hadn’t set more’n ten minutes before the car 
filled up and started off. I thought it was startin 
early, but I felt real pleased to think I was in goo 
season. That train stopped more times an hour 
than I should like to say; and *bout noon the con- 
ductor came into the car and shouted out a great 
long tirade. 

“IT didn’t pay any attention to it at thé time, 
because | thought I had found out my whole course 
a week béfore; but as I stood round there at that 
Junction I remembered that he said something 
about taking the back car for way stations. 

“The whole story is that I took a train that 
started fifty minutes before the one I ought to have 
taken, and by being so well prepared for my jour- 
ney, I didn’t pay proper attention to things, and 
so off on another road without perceiv- 
ng it. 

“And by getting a check for my trunk, it was 
sent on a day too soon, and I can’t get it till they’ve 
dug it out from under a lot more baggage; and 
instead of coming here in three hours, it has 
taken me six hours and forty minutes. 

“Don’t talk to me about planning ahead again; 
it’s been almost the death of me this time.” 


* 
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ON A HAND-CAR,. 


A correspondent of Forest and Stream went up 
the Oroya Railroad in the Andes, a wonderful 
piece of railway engineering. The sharp ascent 
began at nogn, over terraces, through tunnels 
drilled in the solid rock, and over bridges spanning 
awful chasms. At three o’clock they reached their 
destination, some ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. After a substantial dinner, which the 
mountain air rendered doubly acceptable, the party 
began making preparations for the descent, which 
was to be accomplished in a hand-car by the force 
of gravity alone. 


The hand.-car had been brought up with us on the 
train, and when the men came to put it together it 
was discovered that the fastenings of two of the 
wheels were broken. After a hurried consultation, 
as it was growing late, some telegraph wire was 
found, and the broken oe were tied together. 
The men in charge of the descent hoped this would 
answer, they said. 

“And if it doesn’t?” I asked. They shrugged 
their shoulders. 

I looked askance at my companions, but they 
stood by in silence. Probably, like myself, they 
would willingly have seconded a proposition to 
return by the regular train, but were too proud to 
make it. 

Without a word we took our seats on the car. 
Silently one of the —- opened a bag and took 
out three revolvers, handing one to each of his 
companions. They cocked these weapons in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way and placed them between their feet. 





“This car is used by the paymaster,” one of them 
thoughtfully explained, ‘‘and it isn’t uncommon for 
despgradoes to throw it off the track. I got a 
tumble and a bullet myself not 
so very | ago.” 

Again I looked at my com- 
panions. It was perhaps owing 
to the altitude that they seemed 

exhibit the preliminary 
symptoms of mountain sick- 
ness. As for myself, my heart 
was in my mouth; but it did 
not trouble me long, for of a 












sudden the brakes were taken 
off, and with a spring the car 
shot forward, apparently leav- 
ing at the point of departure 
ae Se internal economy. 
own we rushed with ever 
increasing sgeek, the car sway- 
ing from side to side, on one 
hand the mountain wall, on the 
other a drop of perhaps a thou- 
sand feet, through tunnels of 
midnight darkness, round sha 
curves where the broken wheels 
fairly creaked with the strain. 

The starless night closed in 
around us. It was now simply 

1, a question of chance as we 
plunged into the darkness. 

“We ought to have started sooner,” muttered one 
of the men; “a stick or a stone, or even a dog on 
the track, would throw us into the valley.” 

Nobody answered him. All talk, difficult enough 
before on account of the rushing wind, now ceased, 
= 3 silence we watched the sparks fly from the 
wheels. 

Thoughts of the armed outlaws and of the broken 
fastenings kept running through my mind, and the 

urney d almost endl 

At last the sudden twists around the sharp curves 
ceased. We were in the valley. Presently a big 
light burst upon us. 

“Down brakes!” cried one of the men. The 
Thank God! 





station was before us. 
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OF THE RIGHT STUFF. 


Cases of individual bravery amounting to reck- 
lessness are related of men of botn armies in the 
Civil War. In the “Red Book of Michigan” there 
is a history of the doings of the Tenth Michigan 
Cavalry during the Civil War. To this history 
Colonel Trowbridge contributes an incident con- 
nected with the repulse of the Confederates under 
General Wheeler at Strawberry Plains, August 24, 
1864. Eight men, it appears, had been detailed to 
guard MecMillap’s Ford, on the Holston. One of 
them “went off on his own hook,” as Colonel Trow- 
bridge expresses it, so that only seven were left. 
One of them, who bore the unheroic name of 
Griggs, was a large and powerful fellow, the 
farrier of Company B. 


These seven men actually kept a Confederate 
brigade from crossing the ford for three hours and 
ahalf. The fighting was severe. Finally the big 
farrier was badly wounded, and the Confederates 
by swimming the river above and below, succeeded 
in i whole pest. 

General Wheeler was filled with admiration at 
their valor, and at once paroled a man to stay and 
take care of Griggs. Then he said to the wounded 
farrier: 

“Well, my man, how many men had you at the 
ford?” 

“Seven, sir,” answered Griggs. 

“My poor fellow, don’t you know you are badly 
wounded? You had better tell 
me the truth; you may not live 


x 

“T am telling the truth, sir,” 
said the indignant soldier. “We 
had only seven men.” 

“Well, what did you expect 
todo?” asked the general, with 
a laugh. 

fy keep you from crossing, 
8 









general was still more 
a . “Why didn’t you do 
it?” he asked. 


“Well, you see, sir, we did until you hit me, and 
that weakened our forces so much that you were 
too many for us.” 

General Wheeler, more amused than ever, in- 
quired of another prisoner,—who happened to be a 
horse-farrier, too,—‘‘Are all the Tenth Michigan 
like you fellows?” 

“Oh no!” said the man, “we are the poorest of 
the lot. We are mostly horse-farriers and black- 
smiths, and not much accustomed to fighting.” 


~~ 
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A GREAT MAN’S MISTAKE. 


Herbert Spencer is a great philosopher, a labo- 
rious student and a writer of many books; but 
with all his mental activity, he has not permitted 
his body to indulge itself in the activity by which 
its organs and structure might have been kept in a 
healthy condition. The philosopher has “all know- 
ledge,” except that “health is the vital principle of 
bliss, and exercise, of health.” A traveller recent- 
ly told a friend of the Outlook an anecdote of 
Mr. Spencer, which exhibits him as paying the 
inevitable penalty of neglecting the laws of 
physical health: 


It seems he is a special friend of Grant Allen, to 
whose home he recently went as a guest, but beingin 
fragile health, Mr. Spencer said that he could not 
endure the noise of many persons talking together; 
so he begged to have his meals in the room adjoin- 
ing the dining-room. Yet his social instinct 
prompted him to ask that the door between the two 
rooms be left open. 

It should be said that Mr. Spencer has invented a 
pair of iron clappers which he shuts over his ears 
when the sounds of life become too oppressive for 
endurance. 

As the gy were talking and laughing in the 
dining-room, Mr. Spencer could not endure the 
strain, and called out to them that they were ‘‘too 
hilarious.” 

The next day they subdued their voices to the 
lowest pitch, and he complained that they were 
“not company enough.” They then went out to 
drive, and the talk me so lively that, with a 





snap, he drew his iron ear-caps to their places and 
sank back well-nigh exhausted. 
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For the Companion. 


SUCH MANNERS! 


Misses Arabella Juliet and Mabel Caroline 
Were taken out some little friends to see; 
They were very glad to go, for the afternoon was 
fine, 
And they were kindly urged to stay to tea. 
They wore their very best—all with puffs and ruffles, 
too, 
And sashes, one of blue and one of pink, 
Their hair was nicely frizzled and their button 
boots were new— 
They must have looked extremely well, I think! 


Now, such dainty little lassies, you would naturally 


say, 
Would try to be quite proper and polite 
And say, “Good afternoon, ma’am, I hope you’re 
well to-day,” 
And, “Good evening, ma’am,” when they went 
home at night. 
And when they were at supper, of course you 
would suppose 
They’d bow and say, “A little, if you please,” 
Or, “No I thank you, madam,” for everybody 
knows 
It is well behaved to say such things as these. 


But if you will believe me, they never said a word— 
But sat as if they both were deaf and dumb! 
Now tell me, little girls, if you ever, ever heard 
Of dolls who acted so—away from home! 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


oe —____—— 
For the Companion. 


BLACKFPACE’S LAMB. 


Creak, squeak! scraped the apple-tree boughs 
against the roof of the old farmhouse. Bang! 
went the kitchen door when Joey and Becky fol- 
lowed papa out into the cold March wind. It 
tossed Joe’s comforter against his little red ears, 
and blew Becky’s curls into her tyes, and gave 
them both such a hard push that they caught hold 
of each other’s hands to keep from tumbling over. 

“Oh, see the poor little snowdrops!”’ cried 
Becky. ‘All frozen up!”’ 

Sure enough, the snowdrops had shut them- 
selves up as tightly as they could to keep out the 
sharp air. They did not look like the same 
flowers that they were yesterday. 

Becky stooped down and tried 
with her breath and her hands, 
little things would not open at all. 

‘Never mind them, 
Becky !”’ called Joey. 
“Come on and see 
- the sheep!”’ 

So they scampered 
down to the lane that 
led to the sheep pas- 
ture. The sheep had 
come home earlier 
than usual from the 
cold fields, and were 
huddled close against 
the bars, poking their 
noses through wist- 
fully, and saying as 
plainly as they could, 
“We want to come 
into the barn and get 
warm !”’ 

“Let’s put down 
the bars for them,” 
said Becky. 

“Only a crack,” 
said Joe. ‘*We must 
count them while 
they go through; 
papa always does.” 

The children open- 
ed the bars so that 
only one sheep could 
run through at a 
time, and the shiv- 
ering creatures crowded in, one after another. 

“One, two, three,’ counted Joey and Becky 
together, ‘four, five, six — 

‘“‘Seventy-four!”’ they cried at last. ‘And there 
ought to be seventy-five.” 

“It’s that ’bominable yellow dog of Jones’s, I 
just know!” said Becky, wrathfully. ‘I s’pose 
he’s eaten up some poor sheep.” 

“We'll go up to the pasture and see,” said 
Joey. 

It was a cold walk, climbing the hill against 
the wild wind. The bare branches at the top of 
the great hickory sung a queer tune of their own, 
and the pussy-willows by the brook looked as if 
they needed all their furs to keep themselves 
warm. Here and there was an old, gray snow- 
drift; Joey wanted to stop and examine the long 
galleries that the little field-mice had burrowed 
through it in the winter, but Becky hurried him 
on. At last they reached the top of the hill. 

“Baal”? said a voice all of a sudden, close 
beside them. 

“Why, it’s old Blackface!”’ they cried. ‘‘What 
is she doing here ?”’ 


to warm them 
but the sleepy 














Blackface did not answer, except to say ‘‘Baa!"’ 
| again, and to stand as before with her back to 
| the wind. 
| The children ran up to see what was the matter, 
and on the dead grass at her feet they found a 
little white lamb which seemed to be frozen stiff. 

They understood then why Blackface was 
standing there alone on the bleak hill. 

Becky was so sorry that she sat down beside | 
the lamb and cried, and Joey looked very sober. 

‘‘Let’s give it a funeral, Becky,”’ he said, sol- 
emnly. 

He carried the little lamb home in his arms, | 
while Becky and poor Blackface followed as chief | 
mourners. The children told mamma the sad | 
| Story, and asked if they might have a box and | 

bury the poor little creature. | 


| 
| 
| 
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‘Little fury pussies, soft 
On the slim ted branches swing and 


Cuddle close and never run, away. 
ust the dearest Pussies 


Small and sweet 
Not a speck of any tail 


Or feet. 
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For the Companion. 
MARCH. 


Piny woods a-singing, 

Doors and shutters swinging, 
Dry leaves up and dancing, 
Bridget’s clothes-line prancing, 
Young folks gaily chasing 

Hats before them racing, 

Sky now black, now sunny— 
Aren’t these March winds funny? 





a 


For the Companion. 
A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


“OQ mamma, please come and see,” said Ellen, 
‘there are pussies on the willow-trees.”’ 

Yes, there were the little silvery ‘“‘pussies’’ cling- | 
ing by the hundreds to the arms of Mamma 
Willow out by*the brook. Mamma looked at the | 
calendar. ‘It is the 19th of March,”’ she said. 

“‘Why don’t you write down the date ?’’ asked | 
the big sister. ‘I will give you a little blank- | 


book if you like. You can keep account of the | 





maple blossoms, and the elm blooms; when the 


growing 
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“I think you had better give it a warm place | 
by the fire,” said mamma. ‘Bring some milk, | 
Becky, and set it on the stove to heat.” 

When the milk was quite warm, mamma 
poured it down the throat of the chilled lamb. 
At first it lay quite still and stiff on the floor, but 
after a while it shivered, opened its eyes, and 
then, to the great joy of the children, staggered to 
its feet and wagged its droll little scrap of a tail. | 

So that is the reason why Becky and Joe never | 
finished the funeral, for Blackface’s lamb is now | 
the healthiest and merriest of the whole flock. } 

EvizaABetH How.anp THoMmaAs. 


oe 


Litte Bert had heard his father grumble over | 
the tax on a pet dog. On removing to the coun- 
try he heard no more of 
it, and finally remarked 

one day: “We don’t 

pay any little nails | 
on our dog now!” 


| 
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first leaves appear; and when the peach is pink 
and the apple-tree shows its lovely buds.” 

“Yes,” said mamma. “And you can watch 
for the first ferns, and the pitcher plants, and the | 
alder tags, and write the date of the first violet. 
I found a violet once in March. Perhaps there is 
a dear little blue-eyed bud opening to-day some- 
where hereabouts.”’ 

Ellen grew enthusiastic at once. The blank- 
book with a neat little pencil fastened to it with a 
red ribbon was given to her, and she bega.1 her 
nature studies. Other little girls were told of her 
plan; and it was a pretty sight to see the children 
running about the hills and hollows, in the groves 
and by the streams, writing down the birthday 
dates of Mother Earth’s darlings. M. F. B. 


2 


THE principal of a school asked a bright-eyed 
boy the meaning of Evacuation day, which was 
being celebrated. Bright-eyes, beaming with 
pride at being brought into notice, arose, and 
called out, in a clear tone, “‘It is the day the 
doctors come to the school to vaccinate the boys.’’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


By taking one word from each of the following 
quotations from Scott, vou will find what the author 
is sometimes called: 


Oh many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 


A wizard of such dreaded fame, 
That when in Salamanca’s cave 

Jim listed his magic wand to wave 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame! 


But woe awaits a country when 

She sees the tears of bearded men. 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight. 

Harp of the North! that mouldering long hast hung 
On the witch-elm that shades Saint Fillan’s spring. 
2. 

CHARADE. 

My frst is something false; 

My second is something hard; 

My whole is found 
On Irish ground, 
And is dear to the Irish bard. 


BOX. 
* * * * 
* * * * 
* * * . 
* * * * 
* * 
* * + 
* * * * . 
* * 
* * * * * 
* * 
* * * * * 
. 
* * * * 
Top Square.—1. To shut violently. 2. Melted 


rock. 3. Toaflirm. 4. A species of soil. 

Side Square.—l\. A pen of soil. 2. An open 
surface. 3. Tosendofisteam. 4. A body of water. 

Front Square.—\. A body of water. 2. Dry. 3. A 
monarch. 4. Sharp side of a knife. 

Right Side of Top of Box.—A body of water. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


Since I live in the water, you’d call me a fish; 

Yet I scratch for my food, and drink from a dish. 

Though I am perfectly dumb, I sing like a bird, 

But folks stop their ears when my voice is heard. 

I am long, I am round, I am short, I am thin, 

I am covered with fur, have a hard, shining skin. 

Water is my life, and air is my death; 

Yet, if I fall in the water, I soon lose my breath. 

Without ever a leg, I walk and I run, 

Though | prowl all the night, I sleep when there’s 
no sun. 

Nicely browned on a plate, | am food for a king; 

No half-famished beggar would eat such a thing. 

I hover my eggs, yet always desert them, 

Care naught for my young, fight the beast that 
would hurt them. 

I am black, gray or brown, all speckled and spotted, 

I’m a soft, silvery white, yet with colors am dotted. 

If I’m this and am that, and sometimes the other, 

I’m a big contradiction you puzzlers to bother. 


5. 
TANGLE. 


Make four well-known lines of poetry from the 
following: 
We all make great footprints of our lives 
The men remind us of. 
And departing time can leave sublime sands 
On lives behind us. 


6. 
CURIOUS CREATURES. 
1. Aaaacechhl. The native name of a large 


gallinaceous bird found in Texas. 
to be in imitation of the bird’s ery. 

2. Eeelllsw. Indian name of a burrowing rodent, 
native of the coast region of the northwestern 
United States. 

3. Hhileciina. A small South American rodent, 
remarkable for its beautiful fur. 

4. Aaaammtt. A South American tortoise. 

5. Oottmm. A long-tailed passerine bird, found 
from Mexico to Brazil. 

6. Aaaarrec. A South American bird, 
bling both the eagle and vulture. 

7. Eevyrt. A South African monkey. 

8. Oollgi. A species of cuttle-fish. 

9. Ooookkm. A South African antelope with 
long, straight horns. 
10. liwwoollpprh. bird with 
peculiar cry. 

ll. Sattee. 

12. Aaaccchirkopp. 


It is supposed 


resem. 


An American a 


A venomous fly. 


An American bird of the 


| cuckoo family. 


13. Eemmaahhrd. A species of shark. 

14. Eeeeddilbart. A little American insect, white, 
green and rose-colored, that lives on the linden leaf. 

15. Cettrreeeik. An American insect that makes 


| a shrill, creaking noise. 


(All these “Curious Creatures” are to be found 
sortrayed among the illustrations in the back of 
Vebster’s International.) 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Panama. 
2.1. John Adams. 2. Thomas Jefferson. 3. 
George Washington. 4. Alexander Hamilton. 5. 


Daniel Webster. 6. Sam Houston. 7. Ulysses 8. 
Grant. 8. Sheridan. 9. James A. Garfield. 

3. Ream, cream, dream. 

4. Step, pets; strap, parts; 
garb; note, Eton. 


rail, liar; brag, 





Solution of “ March in our History” Puzzles. 

1. Penn (William). “Forty thousand square 
miles.” (March 4, 1681, William Penn received from 
the British government a grant of forty thousand 
square miles of land in America.) 

2. “Boston Massacre, March fifth. 
diers killed three and injured four citizens.” (1770.) 

3. The starting letter is XK, No. 15. Then take 18, 
23, 27, 30, 35, 39, 42, 47, 51, 54, 59, 63, 66, 71, 75, 78, 
83, 87, 90, 95, 99, which gives Kearney, California, 
first. (General Kearney declared California a part 
of the United States on March 1, 1847.) 


English sol- 
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ADOPTED NAMES. 


Authors are apt to become very fanciful about 
their names, as soon as the latter have received 
public approbation. J.C. Jeaffreson says that his 
friend, William Stigand, was uneasy about his 
surname until he had changed the spelling of it, so 
that it stands thus on the title-page of one book and 
“Stigant” on another. William Hepworth Dixon 
did not receive his middle name from his parents, 
but assumed it at his own discretion. Charles 
Shirley Brooks, formerly editor of unch, had no 
right, except that of adoption, to his middle name; 
and perhaps, had he foreseen that the satirical 
humor of the day would convert it into “Shallow,” 
would have been willing to remain plain “Charles 
B:ooks.” 

Abraham Hayward, a literary veteran, detested 
his own Christian name, but an essayist who was 
ignorant of the fact insisted on addressing him by 

in an open letter on some public affair. Mr. 
Hayward died in a few months, and a remorseless 
joker worried the essayist by declaring that the 
deceased had merely been killed by this excessive 
use of his Christian name. 

George Henry Thornbury, who has done such 
good work in general literature, was once asked 
why he had taken to calling himself ‘‘Walter.” 

“As my ballads have made so decided a hit,” he 
explained, “I have decided to call myself Walter 
altogether.” 

The questioner smiled, and Thornbury added: 

“Surely you must see that Hen-e-ry, Hen-e-ry, is 





not a fit name for a writer of ballads, and that | 


George is almost as bad, though no doubt Byron 
was a George. Walter is a much better name fora 
poet; so henceforth be good enough to speak of me 
and think of me as Walter.” 

A name seems so irrevocable a fact to some of us 
that we do not stop to consider how agen | 
certain famous ones have been changed or modi- 
fied. The Alcotts were not originally Alcott, but 
Alcock; and the Brontés, of good and great 
memory, were, not so many generations before the 
day of the famous Charlotte, an Irish family named 
Prunty. And thus have decided or eccentric men 
modified the spelling of their names, as they might 
change the fashion of their beards. 


oe 
FAITHFUL AND FEARLESS. 


More than fifty years ago, when Leonidas Polk 
was a cadet at West Point, he was selected for a 
difficult duty, and thereby marked out as a student 
in whom principle was more powerful than fear of 
ridicule or disapproval. The members of the oldest 
class had been in the habit of lying in bed at early 
roll-call, and had come to assert some sort of 
traditional right to be reported as present. 


The authorities had endeavored to correct this 
breach of discipline, but had found that it could 
not be done without the aid of orderlies who could 
not be induced to swerve from the line of duty 
even by the public opinion of a whole corps ot 
cadets. 

Two men were chosen from the chaplain’s recent 
converts, and one of them was Polk. The chaplain 
heard of the choice and, determined to have an 
explicit acknowledgment of the reason of the 
appointment, he took his stand, one day, beside 
Colonel Thayer, when the companies were marching 
out to evening parade. 

“Colonel,” said he, ‘‘why have you selected those 
two cadets for orderly sergeants? As for Polk, I 
don’t wonder; he is a fine fellow and marches well, 
but the other man is a mere slouch.” 

“The truth is,” said the colonel, “we had to take 
them. I thought those men the two men who could 
be relied upon to do their duty at all hazards.” 

The event justified his choice. The orderlies 
were cajoled and threatened, and at last they were 
plainly offered the alternative of resigning or 
allowing the usual ——— to goon. They quietly 
answered that neither course would be reht, and 
that they intended to do their duty. They did it 
accordingly, and after a time found no more 
difficulty in enforcing the rules. 


en 


HOT POTATOES. 


Among the coldest of cold places on a winter’s 
night are the streets of London. Naturally, any- 
thing warm is welcomed with great cordiality by 
winter-evening wayfarers. Roast chestnuts and 
hot pies stand high in public favor, and the ery 
of “Baked ’taters, all hot,” has a peculiarly inviting 
sound, while the warm, friendly steam of the can 
seems to invite all to draw near and share its 
delicious contents. 

The simplest form of a potato-can—which is really 
more like a box than a can—is the plain, unpainted 
tin one, not unlike that used by the street pie-man. 
The central portion of it is devoted to keeping the 
potatoes hot, while a compartment on one side is 
allotted to salt, and one on the other side to butter. 
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Papen 


There is usually a pepper-box of good dimensions | 


standing on the top of the can. A small valve lets 
out the steam, and at the same time’ acts as a guide 
to the traveller in search of a hot potato. 

Street corners, where an omnibus stops, or near 
places of amusement, are favorite spots for the 
venders of this delicacy. Their season lasts from 
the latter part of September till about the end of 
March. It is said that three hundred people gain 
their livelihood in this way in the streets; and one 


thing is certain—they have mastered the art of | 


roasting potatoes. 
“If any one wishes to taste a roast potato in 
rfection,” says a traveller, “let him eat it fresh 
m & steaming can, with salt and pepper, on a 
frosty night, and he will confess that he never ate 

anything better.” 


—t>o—— _ 


AT THE START. 

The first foreign experience is so thrilling! 
Charles G. Leland says that when he went abroad, 
in his early youth, the voyage was a long one. 


Come day, go day, we passed the Gulf Stream 
and the Azores, and had long, sunny calms when 
we could not sail, and lay about on deck, warm and 
lazy, and saw the Azores, and so on, till we were 
near the Spanish coast. One evening there clipped 
right under our lee a fisherman’s smack. 

“IT say, Leland, hail that fellow,” said the captain. 

So I called, in Spanish, “ Adonde venga usted ?” 

“Da Algesiras,” was the reply, which thrilled 
out of my heart the thought that like the squire 
in Chaucer 

He had been at the siege of Algecir. 
So I called in parting, “ Dios raya con usted !” 
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This was the first time I ever spoke toa European | 


in Europe! 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
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p.c. List free. C..A. Stegmann 2706 Eads Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 
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Hello! Practical Electric Telephone 
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tion. Nowotny Electric Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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DIXON’S — 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, and 
send 16’cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


TELECRAPHY. 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. How to put up Telegra; h 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail FREE. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7 Cortlandt St., New York. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of Type (over 4A) wi 
4 Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
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in cut, complete in neat case. 
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your WALL ctr PAPER 


Beauty and Economy cannot be excelled. Send 
10 cts. for postage and receive 100 samples Fine Wall 
Paper, with match borders and eetlings, 
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centage of fertile eggs at 

















sent FREE. For 40c. we will send you 6 packages of 
any colors you wish to try. Single package 10c. 
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DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO, + P OHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. | 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them. 
Look well. Fit well, Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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} Marguerite, 1 Coleus, 1 Heliotrope, 1 Salvia 
pee ry 1 Fuchsia. The.whole of the 
above lot the finest in the world, 27 in all, 
by mail postpaid for ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


Packages of leading FLOWER { 


) SEEDS no two alike 
for ONE DOLLAR. { 
) Ineach case cash must accompany order. 


j. B. HEISS, 
116 S. Main St., DAYTON, OHIO. 














Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


man’ 
. CAUTION.—See that the name 
> Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfection of Chewing 








wh» 4 Dror Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
a. f7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
’ ‘ Send & cents for sample package. 

é THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 


x 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 
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AT THE 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 


the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth | 


that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


Gum and a Delicious Remedy | 
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BE ARM FENCE, made of GALVAN- 
ZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
or all Write for free catalogue 


Ses. 
giving particulars and prices. Address, 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 





4 dollar saved ts @ dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 


anywherein the U.S.,on receijt of Cash, 

Mone y Order, or Postal Note, Yor $1.50. 
Equals +y Pod the boots sold in all retail 
stores for $: 


‘We make this boot ourselves, therefore 
ntee 


money or send another pair. 
‘oe _or Common 
widths C, D, E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
d half sizes. 








I —— Hy 
neor. Cap. 7 , 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal Strest, BOSTON. Mass. 
COOD BOOKS FOR 
Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written : 
“*MarIan GREY."’ By Mary J. Holmes. 
“A Wire's TRAGEDY.’’ By May Agnes Fleming. 
“THe HippEN Pats.” By Marion Harland. 
“CHRIS AND OTHO.”” By Julie P. Smith. 
“‘RosE Matuer.” By Mary J. Holmes. 
“ OnE NiGut's MysTery."’ By May Agnes Fleming. 
“ BROWNIE'S TRIUMPH.” By Georgie Sheldon. 
“Ten OLD Mains.” By Julie P Smith 
“ ETHELYN 'S MisTaKE,”” By Mary J. Holmes. 
“Ruby's Huspanp.” By Marion Harland. 
“SILENT AND TruE” By May Agnes Fleming, 
“ THROWN ON THE WoRLD.” By Bertha M. Clay. 
Sm The whole 12 sent by mail, postage free, 
for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
e G. W. Ditimenam, Publisher, New York 





FRANK MILLER’S 


Russet Polish and Cleaner. 


Consists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleaner and a box of Russet Polish ; 
both ¢ ined in a hand 















car- 

how, | ton. The Cleaner removes dirt and 

: stains, and the 

Polish adds a 

Set pega bright and dura- 
ANK MILLERS ble finish. 

“Usse 7g Manufactured by 

Te ne te The Frank Miller Co., 

New York. 
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Farm, Garden, Cemetery, La’ 
is Prices down, wey mony Catal’g. free. 
McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 
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0 You Cough? 


It is a sure sign of weakness. 
You need more than a tonic. 
You need 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites, not only 
to cure the Cough but to give 
your system real strength. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Subsfitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 
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improve- 


brings comfort and 
personal 


KNOWLEDGE ment, and tends to 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more,with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s st 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable ond penwnt to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
| because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale 3! all druggists in 50-cent and $1. bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 





TH HIGHEST AWARDQ: 
A 

WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
Home Comfort 


well informed, you will not accept any Substitute if 
| Columbian Exposition 
STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 








THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


| RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


| Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
| * and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 


| Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
| OWN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
STATES and CANADAS. 
SALES TO JANUARY |, 1894, 277,188. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


| FACTORIES: 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 





Founded 1864, Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 











MARCH 15, 18%. 
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SILVER-MINE RATs. 


Rats are believed to have been brought to the 


Comstock towns from California in freight wagons, | 


probably in big “prairie schooners,” among boxes 
and crates of goods. Once there, they multiplied 
ata prodigious rate, especially after they discovered 
the mines. Underground there were no cats to 
trouble them; and man, who was their enemy on 
the surface, was here their friend and protector. 
He shared his meal with them, says the Engineering 
Journal, and they scampered about him with 
perfect impunity. 


The warmth, too, was very congenial to the rats, 
both old and young. Cold was a thing unknown. 
As it were, they had been furnished with immense 
hot-houses in which to breed. Any temperature 
they wished, from sixty degrees to one hundred 
and thirty, was at their service. 

Rats are useful as mine scavengers. They devour 
all the scraps of meat and other food thrown upon 
the ground by the men, and eat even the hardest 
bones. As the decay of the smallest thing becomes 
unendurable in a mine, the miners never intention- 
ally kill a rat. 

The men havea high opinion of the rats’ sagacity. 
From them they often receive the first intimation 
of coming danger. When a big cave-in is about to 
occur, the rats swarm out of the drifts and scamper 
about the floors of a level at unwonted times. The 
settling of the waste rock probably pinches the rats 


in their dens, and causes them to seek new and 


less dangerous quarters. 

At times, when a mine has been shut down for a 
few weeks, the- rats become ravenously hungry. 
Then they do not scruple to devour the young, 
old and weak of their own kind. When work is 
resumed the almost famished creatures are aston- 
ishingly bold. They jump upon the underground 
engines, even when they are in rapid motion, and 
drink the oil out of the oil-cups, quite regardless of 
the presence of the engineers. 

A fire in a mine slaughters the rats by the 
wholesale. Few escape, as the gases penetrate 
every cranny, often so suddenly as to asphyxiate 
the rats before they can make their way out. 


<-o- 


HIS REBUKE. 


Mr. Abner Jennitigs was never known to say a | 
form of | 


harsh thing to or about any one. His 
speech was invariably mild, and exaggerated state- 


ments were viewed by him as almost as reprehen- | 


sible as lies.. Once, in the spring of the year, when 
the Blueville roads were in a fearful condition of 
mud and mire, the team of a “travelling merchant” 
was stalled a short distance from Mr. Jennings’s 
house. The old man at once brought out his oxen 
and went to the peddler’s assistance. 


The team could not be instantly released even 
with the aid of the yoke of oxen, and the peddler, 
who was a man of high temper and little self-control, 
proceeded to vent his rage in language which first 
amazed and then disgusted the equable Mr. Jen- 
nings. He bore it as long as he thought was 
necessary and proper, and then unhitched his oxen 
and went calmly home. 

“I went to try and help him,” he explained to his 
wife as he walked into the kitchen on his return, 
—— talked so poorly that I came off and left 
lim. 

One day he caught some boys robbing his black 
cherry-tree, and surveyed them for some moments 
in speechless disapprobation. 

“Boys,” he said at last, giving the culprits the 
sternest glance of which he was capable, “boys, 
think you’ve been doin’ very poorly!” 

After administering that stinging rebuke, he 
turned on his heels and walked slowly away to the 
barn, and never referred to the matter again. 


+ 
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INSULTED. 

Recently in Paris a person who is classed as a 
poet was sent to prison for an assault with intent 
to commit murder; and his case recalls that of 
* another poet, Chapon by name, who about the 
middle of the present century ended his days in 
prison fortheft. Chapon was, indeed, an inveterate 
thief, and was apprehended more than once. 

At the prison of Ste Pélagie, during his incar- 
ceration, Chapon once met Felix Pyat, revolutionist 
and communist, who was generally in prison for 
some political offence. As political prisoners were 
generally sent to Ste Pélagie, and as Chapon was 
a somewhat pretentious and well-educated person, 
Pyat supposed that he, too, had been sentenced 
for some revolutionary attempt: So, stepping = 4 
to him, he extended both his hands and said, with 
a friendly smile: 

“We, sir, political offenders —” 

“I beg your pardon, citizen,” said Chapon, 
straightening up and looking down very coldly on 
Pyat, “I’m in for stealing, if you please!” 


oe 


AN OVERSIGHT. 


At sea, as most people know, time, instead of 
being reckoned by hours, is divided into “watches” 
of four hours each. From four o’clock to six, and 
from six to eight, there are half-divisions, nauti 
cally termed ‘‘dog-watches.” 


In an insurance case the counsel asked an old 
sailor at what time of day a certain collision 
occurred, and received the reply, “About the 
middle of the first dog-watch.” 

In summing up the case the barrister enlarged 
upon the information thus imparted, as follows: 

“You can imagine, gentlemen of the jury, the 
care which existed on this occasion, when, as 
appears from one of the plaintiff's own witnesses, 
this valuable ship and her cargo, and the lives of 
passengers and crew, were intrusted to what, 
gentlemen ?—why, to the mere watch of a dog!” 


——$$$$—$_---—____—__—_ 
EVIDENT. 
A student at a medical college was under exami- 
nation. The instructor asked him: 
“Of what cause, specifically, did the people die 
who lost their lives at the destruction of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii?” 


“I think they died of an eruption, sir,” answered 
the student. 





eS —— 

THE heroine of a certain sensational novel was 
very much agitated. “Her breath,” wrote the 
novelist, ‘came in short pants.” 




















* 250,000 Sold in Three Months! 


oven in Boston; 30,000 in Chicago; 30,000 in Philadelphia; 15,000 in St. Louis; 10,000 or more each in San Francisco, New York, 


Cleveland, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, etc. The whole country gone wild over 









































































| The Most Popular Music Book Ever Published. 


99 By CHAS. D. BLAKE. 
Author of Clayton’s March, Waves of 
the Ocean, Wayside Chapel, etc. 


The Best of the Old and Latest of the New. 


“HARMONIZED MELODIES, 


Containing 400 Songs and Ballads. 





‘‘Harmonized Melodies’’ contains music equal to more than seven hundred pages of ordinary sheet music that would cost one hundred dollars 
if bought singly. Every piece contains the Words, Melody and Bass complete. Nothing left out. It is a handsome volume of 256 pages, 
full-sheet music size, each 10x 12 1-2 inches, bound in a beautiful colored cover, bearing one of Ipsen’s finest productions in designing. Itisa 
whole musical library, containing the old songs which will always be new and the new ones which will never grow old. 


Read the Names of the 400 Songs in this Collection: 


Across the Bridge * Afterwards * Age * Alas! those Chimes so sweetly stealing * Almighty Dollar, The * Alone in the old Cabin Home * Alone, yet not 

| alone * American Hymn * America’s ahead of them all * Am I still beloved? * Angels, ever bright and fair * Angel’s Promise * Annie Laurie * Annie who 

| parse the Banjo * Another takes our Place * Are you lonely now, my Dariing? * Are you nota Coquette, Lulu Darling? * Arm-in-arm with Lizzie * As I 
| rocked little Baby to Sleep * At the Eleventh Hour * Auld Lang Syne * Ave Maria * Baby’s fast asleep * Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington * Banjo am de Instrument for 
me, De * Barney, the I from Kildare * Basket of Loves, A * Battle Prayer * Beacon-light of Home * Beautiful Bessie * Beautiful Boy, The * Beautiful Castle I’ve 
built for Thee * Beautiful Moonlight * Beauty’s Eyes * Bells of Seville * Bid me Good-bye * Bird Raptures * Blue Bells of Scotland * Blue-eyed Milly * Blue-eyes * 
Blue Violets * Bonnie biue Flag * Bonnie Doon * Bother the Men * Braw new Shouon * Bridge, The * Bring back my Love * Brown-eyed Bessie Lee * But thou did’st 
not leave his Soul in Hell * Bye-lo, Baby darling * Can you, Sweetheart, keep a Se- cret? * Cavalier Song * Chained at Last * Champagne Charlie* Childhood’s happy 
Hours * Come back to Mother * Come back to our Cottage so lonely y P thro’ the Rye * Comrades * Concealment * Cork Leg, The * Could I? * Could 
I thro’ the Summer gleam * Cow Bells * Cradle Song * Creole love Song * Cricket on the Hearth * Cruiskeen Lawn, The * Danish national Hymn * 
Darkies’ Dream * Dear Heart, we’re growing old * Dear little Heart ’neath the Daisies *® Dear Mother waits for me * Delayed Ship * Did you ever 
eall me Darling * Don’t rink, my Boy, to-night * Don’t leave me, Johnnie ®* Don’t let the Veterans suffer * Douglas, tender and true * 
Down by the surging Sea * Dublin Bay * Dwelling with the Angels * Dying at the Door * Emmanuel * Eureka! I’ve found her at last * Ever 
of Thee * Ever sweet is thy Memory * Every-day Life * Eve’s Lamen- tation * Farewell * Far from the Hearthstone * Father is drinking 
again * Fellow who played the Drum * Fiddle and I *® Firelight * First Love * Fisher’s Child, The * Flirting in the Starlight * For a 
Dream’s Sake * For you we are praying at Home * Fritz’s Lullaby * From our Home the loved are going * Gift, The * Gipsey’s Warn- 
ing * Give a Kiss to me * Gleaners, The * God bless my kind old Mother * God save the Queen * Go, lovely Rose * Grandmother’s 
old Easy-chair * Guardian Angei * Hail Columbia * Hand that rules the World, The * Happy New Year * Hark! don’t you hear 
dem Bellsa ringing? * Hark! The Lark at Heaven’s Gate sings * Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls * Heart of a Sailor * Her 
* He was despised and rejected of Men * Hiding from Papa * 


bright Smile haunts me still * He’s a good old “*Has Been’ 
i Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty * Home, Dearie, Home * 
y ° 


| His Salvation is nigh them that fear Him * Hi-Tiddley-Hi-Ti * 
| Home, sweet Home * Hoppity, kickity, high and low * Hour has come * How oft beneath the far off Syrian 
my Doll * i} oo of Eve * I can’t forget the happy 

That’s what the enthusiastic subscribers to the GALAXY OF Music . 
say when their favorite magazine arrives every month. As a ‘‘galaxy 


























Skies * Huldy Ann, how is your Mother * Hush, Baby, 

Past * I dream’t I dwelt in marble Halls * If thou hast a Key * I’llhave your Hat * I'll remember you, Love, 
in my Prayers * I'll see him just once more * I’ma Drummer on the Road * I’m a Hustler, just the 
same * I’m all right * I’m a timid_nervous Man *® I’m weary, so weary * In love with the Man in the 
Moon * In old Madrid * In sweet September * In 
Irish Wedding * I stand upor the Beach alone *® 
self * I’ve Something sweet to tell you * I’ve 
— 3 dear one’s Door * I whistle and wait for 
with the sweet brown Eyes * Jerusaiem 
Job Lot, A * John Nott * Johnny Doolan’s 
Kiss * Just within the Harbor 
vourneen * Keep the Horseshoe over 


is, The * Kiss, A *® Kissme but don’t 























the Time of Apple-biossom * Irene Lorraine *® 
Italian national Hymn®* I’ve been there my- 
worked eight Hours this Day * I wander by 
atie * I would not forget thee * Jenn 

the Golden *® Jesus, Lover of my Soul 

Cat*x Jolly young Waterman ® Just one 
Bar * Kathleen Aroon * Kathleen Ma- 
the Door * King of Love my Shepherd 
ang Good pre * Kiss that bound my 

















Heart to thine * Lamplighter - : 4 m . . -a rep ck ® Lass that loves a Sailor * 
Last Rose of Summer * Late Ja- is a glittering constellation of bright stars, every selection in the mage y mented Mr. Jones, The * Laugh 
nor weep Jeonore » re . . > i > . cognition In this wight in the Window * Linger 

near me, little Treasure *% oF Music has to be a star of the first magnitude to secure recogni Petes io ths tetinn Mate 


Little Annie Rooney * Little sparkling collection of vocal and instrumental brilliants. Only such pieces as have Boy Blue * Little Dais 








Blossom * .Little m of “abe . : > Spain * Little shady Noo 
in the Dell * Little the elements of popularity in them, and are truly worthy of a place in this foremost of m= ned Little shady 3 ook 
te Women and the musical publications, will ever be found in its pages. THE GALAXY OF Music costs you only Pedler * Longshore- 





Eyes again_*® Lord 
member 


breaking * Lot- 
Lover’s Quar- 
Lover’s Tel- 


man * Look into mine 
Lovel ord re- 
Lord’s my Shep- 
gladsome Day is 
Beil *® 











.... FIFTY CENTS.... 


per year, and gives you for that small sum all the musical noveities and a large number of standard pieces, 
selected with discrimination from the works of the world’s greatest composers, and making 288 pages of 










° Love’s Pray- 4 
er * Love’s Prov- . : j , > contains music worth $ .00 to $5.00 in sheet ing * Lurline 
do you think of me music for fifty cents. Each number, costing only 10 cents, co 3 5 aint & ‘gripe, 






form. It is estimated that in the United States alone there are over three million homes that 
have musical instruments. It costs an average of $3.00 annually for the music which they 
use—and for this they get but a few pieces. Contrast this with the GALAXY OF Music 
—288 pages of full-sized sheet music for 50 cents! It is beyond comparison ! 
MonrTHLY Parts of choice, selected music, from full-size plates, TEN CENTS. 

YEARLY SuBscRIPTION, the pick of the world, the new music of the 
day, Firty Cents. Send 50 cents for a Year’s Subscription, or 
IO cents for sample copy and premium list of the greatest of all 

musical magazines, the 


Galaxy of Music 


Moon * Marguer- 
* Mary and John * 
sa’s sleeping in_ the 
Grass grow green above 
me again where we part- 
* Minstrel’s Song * re 
Mother's Dream * Mother’s 
Door * Musical Miseries_ *® 
happy childhood Home * M 
Laddie in the Scotch Brigade 
my only One *® National Debt * 
erty’s Drake * Nobody cares for the 
but I can say * Norma’s Song * Not 
mine * Oh! Carry me back to ole Vir- 
Oh! This Love! * Oh, were my Love the 
Morning * Oh! you little Darling * Old 
Home * Old Garden, An * Old Kitchen 
of Tobago * Old oaken Bucket * Old red 
fair * One Day, Margot * Only *® Only a Blos- 
Year * On the Banks of the beautiful River * 


ang the rising 
ite * Marseilles Hymn 
Mary of Argyle * Mas- 
Churchyard * May the 
you * Meeting, The * Meet 
ed * Memories of my Mother 
ing bright * Mother dear * 
Song * Mother’s Welcome at the 
Must the sweet Tie be broken * M 
Heart is full of Love for Thee * My 
My pretty Pearl * My Son, my So 
| Nearer my God to Thee * Nell “laugh. 
| Poor * Nobody knows but Mother *® Rone 
for Joseph * Now was I wrong? * O, Baby 
ginia * Oh! sing again that gentle Strain * 
fresh red Rose * Oh! What a difference in the 
fashioned Well by the Wayside * Old Folks at 
Clock * Old Man ain’t himself no more * Old Man 
Cradle* Old Rosin, the Beau * Once I loved a Maiden 
som from her Grave * Only a few faded Roses * Cave 










































Our a beats ’em all * Our first and last Good-night * Our Flag is there * Our little Queen * Out on the 
Deep * Over the Harbor Bar * Pardoned * Past, The * Peal of the Village Bell * Fer exity * Picture of 
my Mother on the Wall * Pinafore on the Brain * Pious Orgies * Playmates * Polly-wolly-Doodle * Pretty 


Girl! Rather * Prince or Peasant * 4 
ose and Peace * Request * Return, ( 
ocked in the Cradle of the Deep * Rock of Ages * Rolling up 

the Hearth * Russian National Anthem * Same old Story 

Serenade Sevillane * Seven Ages of Man, The * Shall I in Mamre’s 

She’s dreaming of the Angels * She sleeps among the Daisies * She’s 

Songs To-night * Sister Mary * Sleep my Darling * Snowflakes gently 

Music is stealing * Soft southern Breeze, The * Soldiers who fought in 

gentle Spring * Squeak of my Grandmother’s Chair, The * Star of 

banner * Stay at Home To-night * Summer * Sun of m 

the Breath of Summer * Sweet Kitty May * Sweet Lon 

Home * That is Love * Then farewell! my trim-built 

Clouds * There’s sure to be a Way * They discharged him because he was old * 
ueen * Three to one * Tilda Toots * Tired * ’Tis true, dear Heart, we’ 


Jaughter, The * Reg’lar Cure, A *® 
Men in the right Place * Robin Ruff * Rock-a-bye, Baby * 
de Hill to Zion * Rooster in the Barn * Rosemonde * Round 
(“*’Twixt you and I’) * Sapphic Ode * Scot h Lassie Jean * 
fertile Plain * Shall I tell you whom Llove * Shells of Ocean * 
waiting at the Gate for me * Silent Night * Sing me the old 
kiss her grave * Softly shine the Stars of Evening * Soft, soft 
their Minds * Sombrero * Song for Twilight * Sorrow * Spring 
lehem, The * Stars o’er us gently were shining * Star Spanglec 
River * Swedish national Hymn * Sweet bye and bye * Sweeter than 
an Ass * Tears such as tender Fathers shed * Thanksgiving at the old 
for the Weary * There’s 1 little vacant Chair * There’s a Rainbow in the 
Think of me, Love,in your Dreams * Thou art lost to me * Thou art my 
’Tis Years since r arted,dear Mother * To a Flower * Token * Tom 
owling * Tom Thumb’s Alphabet * T’oud Moke * Tread softly, the Angels are calling * Tripping thro’ the Meadows * True Courage * Tune the old Cow died 
of * ’T was only one short Year ago * Two’s Company, three’s none! * Unele Dan’l’s fined the Saints * Under the Flowers as white as Snow * Up the Hills * Voices of 
the Past * Wacht am Rhein, Die * Waft her, Angels through the Skies * Waiting for Thee * Wake up, Gabriel * Was there any Harm in that * Watchman, tell us of 
the Night * We have gathered Home To-day * We’ll triumph by and by * What hast thou done for me * What Katy did * What the little Lips are saving > What 
though I trace each Herb and Flower * When-I’m o’er the rolling Sea * When Mamma was a little Girl * When the evening Shades are falling * When the Roses are 
blooming +X * When Violets bloom again * When we meet to part no more * When you and I were Boys * When you and I were young Maggie * Where many Man- 
sions be * Whip-poor-will * Whispering Hope * Whisper of Love * Who is Sylvia? * Why does not James propose’? * Why don’t the Men propose * Wild 
Rosebud * William Rufus * Will you hearken for my Footstep * Wind blows cold * Winds are breathing * Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town * Wonderful 
Piper * Woodman, spare that Tree * Workingman * Yankee Doodle * Yes, we must part * You came to me * You should have seen her Boots * Zelma Lee * ” 
part of the United States, Canada or Mexico is SIXTY CENTS in paper or 
LAR in half cloth binding. We pay the postage. 


ueen of the Roses * Rat Catcher’s 


God of Hosts * Right 


ul * Swanee 





THE PRICE of ‘Harmonized Melodies’? to an 
ONE DOL. 


Grand Combination Offer to Companion Readers. 


Regular price of book is 60 cents. Subscription to Galaxy of Music, 50 cents. Both, $1.10. Mention this advertisement, 
| which will not appear again, and you can have BOTH FOR SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. Understand, that for 75 cents we will 
send you “Harmonized Melodies” and the Galaxy of Music one whole year! Think of it, 544 pages of music for 75 cents! 








Can we and WILL we do this? If there was any doubt in the matter this advertisement would not be allowed to appear in THE COMPANION. 


Remit by Money-Order, Check, Postal Note or Registered Letter. If stamps are sent, add three cents for discount. Address, 


F. M. TRIFET, 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SANS 





TRIAL 
SETS. 


tion in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc., 
given by MATL at student’s home. Low 


First Prize, World’s Fair. HOM STUDY. etl husfness flues. CHEAP 50c 














JOHN C. HAYNES & C0., rates. Send 2c. stamp for rE and BY Lesson. Set 103—8 Peach, 4 sorts, ma!! size.... He 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE BOSTON, MASS. Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN ST., Buffalo, N. Y. 104 $ Apple. é sorte sticaket ++. We 
| cs : ** 105—2 Pear and 2Cherry........... 

No local dealer can compete with us 108 § Grapes, 3 sorte: anaes Se 
variety ice. O * 107—8 Grapes, all Concord........ 

66 99 By iets abl oclotimes “ 108—4 Gooseberries, 2 sorts,....... 500 
are handsomer this year than * 109—10 Currants, 3 sorts............ ‘ 

ever before. “ 110--30 Raspberries, 5 sorts........ Se 

“ 111—2 Japan Giant Chestnuts..... SOc 

Our “Guide How to * 119—6 Flowering Shrubs, 6 sorts... 50c 


Paper and Economy in 
Home Decoration,” mailed 


free with samples. f A f E R 


Beautiful Gold Paper, 5c. per Roll. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
Save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
No matter where you live, if you have any use for 
wall paper, send 10c. to nearest address to pay postage 
on a large package of samples. One good agent or 

aper-hanger wanted in each town to sell from sample 

ks, price $1.00. 


ALFRED PEATS, 
3th St., 136-138 W. Mac 
RK. CHICAG 


\% each of any two sets 


Any 3 Sets, $1.25; 5 for $2. 


By mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the 
numbers from this advt. NOW as these 
are introductory sets notin catalogue, 
an elegant annual of 168 pages, free. 
Everything of the best for Orchard, 
Vineyard, Lawn and Garden. 
year, 1,000 acres, 28 greenhouses, 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Box 364 


COPPER 


Tea Kettle 


Will heat water faster and weer longer than any 
other. Seamed-in spouts. Inside iined with pure tin 
outside nickel-plated. They are handsome, light and 
durable. Every kettle stamped “ROME” on the spout, 
Ask your dealer for the “ROME” or send to us, 


Factory Prices, $1.00 Each. 
ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pases, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

si ver directly to this office. 
ge to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
yrould be made ina Posteottice ‘Money-Order. Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
= — ao to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
we send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

isk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on r— paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to sane tabeoriplies le ‘Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few ents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one to two months. e 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

o 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


THE NEED OF SLEEP. 


It is difficult for one who has had no occasion to 
familiarize himself with the subject to appreciate 
the consequences which attend depriving the body 
of the necessary amount of sleep. The symptoms 
which follow such a deprivation afford a striking 
example of the intimate relation of every part of 
the body to every other part. 

It may be that the sufferer has been placed in 
circumstances under which sleep, owing to the 
demands made upon his time by other matters, is 
practically prohibited; or perhaps he has nerved 
himself to perform a certain task in a specified 
time, and does not obey the dictates of nature. In 
either event the result is the same. The unhappy 
victim suddenly finds that he does not feel the 
need of sleep. He may at first be inclined to con- 
gratulate himself, but this period of excitation does 
not last long, for, try as he may, he cannot bring 
back sleep to his now wornout body. 

From this point the trouble rapidly increases. 
Especially is the fact demonstrated that the need 
of sleep is felt by the entire system. It is true that 
the nervous symptoms predominate, and that, if 
the condition of the patient is not ameliorated, the 
case soon becomes one of nervous prostration. 
But every organ of the body suffers equally with 
the brain. The stomach is upset, the appetite 
impaired—and emaciation and debility follow. 

The treatment of a person suffering from lack of 
sleep is unfortunately much compromised by the 
efforts of the patient himself. Under the impres- 
sion that an opiate is required he begins the syste- 
matic administration of some sleep - producing 
powder. Nothing could be more pernicious, as is 
seen when, after having tried in turn every remedy, 
the sufferer finally finds it next to impossible to 
obtain any rest except by such unnatural means. 

Healthful sleep is needed, and this is to be 
obtained only by careful and prolonged treatment 
under the guidance of a skilled medical adviser. 

Opiates should seldom be administered by the 
patient himself, and never with the object of 
directly producing sleep. 


—__@—_—_ 


GREATEST OCEAN DEPTHS. 


There is nothing pertaining to the ocean which 
more easily carries away the imagination than the 
sense of its profundity. “The Great Deep”—that 
is the most expressive phrase by which to describe 
the sea. And yet when the first scientific measure- 
ments of sea depths were made there was probably 
a general sense of disappointment following their 
announcement. The ocean did not seem quite so 
deep when measured in feet, or fathoms, as when 
measured only by the elastic standards of fancy. 

The deepest of the oceans is also the broadest, 
the Pacific. Its greatest depth, as far as known, 
lies about one-third of the way from Oregon to 
Japan, where bottom has been found at the enor- 
mous depth of 28,027 feet, or more than five and 
one-quarter miles! The third greatest depth, 27,171 
feet, is in the South Pacific near the Friendly 
Islands. 

The greatest depth of the North Atlantic, and 
the second greatest depth yet measured, is 27,358 
feet, just north of Porto Rico, in latitude 19° 39’ N., 
longitude 66° 26° W. There are many profound 
depressions in this part of the sea basin. Between 
Cuba and the Grand Cayman there is a hole 20,562 
feet, or almost four miles, deep. 

Next after the Atlantic comes the Indi 
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with a greatest depth, south of Java, of 20,352 feet. 
The Arctic Ocean ranks next with a record of | 
14,894 feet between Spitzbergen and Greenland. 

The China Sea is 14,097 feet in depth west of the 
Philippine Islands. The Mediterranean’s greatest 
depth is 14,432 feet southwest of Greece. The | 
greatest depth of the Black Sea is 8,587 feet; that | 
of the North Sea, at the Skager-rack, 2,650; that of | 
the Baltic 1,390, while the Antarctic Ocean attains 
a depth of 11,847 feet in latitude 62° 26’ S., longitude 
95°.44' E., near the edge of the so-called Antarctic 
Continent. 





HOW HE GOT IN. 


In 1777, while Harrodstown, Kentucky, was so 
beset with Indians that the inhabitants were in 
straits for daily bread, a young man only seventeen 
years old made himself extremely useful by ven.- | 
turing out of the fort before daybreak, and return- 
ing with a load of game after nightfall. This 


intrepid youth was James Ray, afterward General | Ae 


Ray. 

One day in the year just mentioned Ray and | 
another young man were shooting at a mark near | 
the fort when the second man was suddenly shot | 
down by the Indians. Ray looked in the direction 
whence the shot had come, and seeing the enemy, 
was on the point of raising his rifle, when he was 
set upon by another gang who had crept near him 
unseen. 

He took to his heels, and being a quick runner, | 
reached the fort amid a shower of bullets. But the | 
gates were shut, and the men inside were so fright- | 
ened that they dared notopenthem. Finding him. 
self shut out, Ray threw himself flat on the ground | 
in the rear of a stump, and here, perhaps seven | 
steps from the fort and within sight of his mother, 
he lay for four hours, while the bullets of the 
Indians tore up the ground on either side of him. 

At last he grew impatient and called out to the 
garrison: | 

“For heaven’s sake, dig a hole under the cabin | 
wall, and take me in.” 

The men inside set to work immediately, and the 
brave young hunter was speedily safe inside the 
fort. 

| 


TROUBLESOME INITIALS. 


Some years ago several wealthy men of Memphis, 
Tennessee, built a steamboat, and named it after 
one of their best citizens, Charles B. Church. But 
in painting the name on the paddle-box, as they 
wanted the letters large, they put simply the 
initials, so that the name read “C. B. Church.” 


When the colored people first conus sight of the 
boat they puzzled themselves not a little over this 
name. Such of them as could read, reasoned about 
the matter at great length. 

“What kind ob church am dat C. B. Church?” 
they queried. “What does de C. B. stan’ for? 
Dat’s what we want to know.” 

At length a bright thought struck one of them, 
and he exclaimed joyfully, “I know what dat ere 
stan’ for! Wonder I didn’t see it ’fore! Dat C. B. 
stan’ for Colored Baptis’—it’s de Colored Baptis’ 
Charch, dat’s what it is!” 

The steamboat went by that name for some time, 
until the owners, in desperation at the jokes about 
it, erased the initials, and had Charles B. Church 
painted in full. 


BIG ENOUGH. | 


| 

In Mrs. Laura E. Richards’s delightful picture of 
child-life entitled ‘When I Was Your Age” are 
descriptions of the little ones who are now the 
grown-up daughters of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Of 
“Flossy” she writes: 

If Julia was like Milton’s “Penseroso,” Floss 
was the “Allegro” in person, or like Wordsworth’s 
maiden, 





A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle and waylay. 
She was very small as a child. One day, a lady, 
not knowing that the little girl was within hearing, 
said to her mother: 

“What a pity Flossy is so small!” 

“I’m big inside!” cried a little angry voice at her 
elbow, and there was Flossy, swelling with rage 
like an offended bantam. 

And she was big inside! her lively, active spirit 
seemed to break through the little body, and carry 
it along in spite of itself. Sometimes it was an 
impish spirit; always it was an enterprising one. 








PRESERVING TIMBER FROM INSECTS. 

Experiments made in France have shown that 
the reason the sap-wood in timber is worm-eaten is 
because of the existence of starch in it. It is the 
starch that the insects are after, and they do not 
attack the hard wood because it contains no starch. | 

The experimenters have devised a method of 
preserving timber from such attacks. In the spring 


they cut a ring through the bark around the upper 
end of the trunk, and suppress all buds that are | 





developed there. By autumn the starch has dis- 
appeared from the sap-wood and the tree is ready 
to be felled. Timber thus prepared, it is said, does 
not become worm-eaten. | 





A BRIEF CENSUS. 


There was an energetic landlady, a widow, in a 
large boarding-house in New Hampshire, and her | 
brother, who was a widower, joined her in the | 
business enterprise. 


It so 5 vened their first guests were a young 
widow and her father, who had recently buried his | 
second wife. The “Associated Charities” sent out | 
an agent to investigate a case of distress in that j 
neighborhood, and it chanced this was the first 
house she hit upon. 

“Of whom does your family consist?” she in- 
quired of the mistress. 

“All remnants!” was the prompt reply. 


FAMILY HISTORY. 
Here is a scene from an oral examination at | 
school: | 


“Can you tell me anything about the family of | 
George Washington ?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“What is it?” 

a the husband of Mrs. Washington, and, 
and — 
“And what?” 
“And the father of his country!” 


“I say, Jim,” said a laborer to a comrade as a | 
stylishly dressed woman sailed by with shoulders | 
apparently about five feet broad, “I say, Jim, 
there’s a pair of shoulders for a hod.”—Philadet. 
phia Record. 


| THERE are some exceptions, but as a rule, when 
an Ocean | you have nothing to say, it is best to say it silently. 


| - 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Ade. 

—-—_oe—- 

For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
ean be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 


FOR YOUR HEALT 


I 
ual ever published. VWifty illustrations, showing ho 
each movement can be made. Price, 10 cts. “Fencing,” 
illustrated. Price, 10 cts. ‘Boxing Manual,” fully illus- 
trated. novice can become an expert. ice, 10 cts. 
SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY, 41 Broadway, N.Y. 


This Comb is strongly 
endorsed A the Editors 
of the leading Agricul- 
tural papers. 


THE SPRING CURRY COMB. 


—Clock Spring Blade. Softasa Brush. Fits every 
curve. Used by U. 8S. Army and by Barnum & Bailey and 
Forepaugh circuses. Sample mailed, post-paid, 25 cts. 
SPRING CURRY COMB CO., 82 Lafayette St., So. Bend, Ind. 


$20 TO @60 SAVED ON NEW 
BIC TocuEes 
$125 h grade Safety 
$50; 8106 pneu. 860; 840 
cush. ball $20 ete. 











“Indian Clubs and 
Dumb-bells.” The 
most complete man- 
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ree. Rouse, Mazard & ( 
- — ee Mirs., & G St.,Peoria,ill. 
LETTE! i] Wethersfield, Conn., Feb. 19, 1894. 
s Your new Mystic Filter is the neatest, 
handiest, best selling article I ever saw. Profits splen- 
did. e $9.50 in one day. Send a gross. F. C. DEMING. 
OUTFI One Filter, five extra fillings, one Plain 
Bibb Attachment, six extra packings, screens, 
eards, circulars, etc., in handsome mor 
canvassing box, $1.00 post-paid. clusive territory 
Mone sitively returned 
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eg Mr if application is too 
ate. JONE FG. CO., 48 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Warwick Cycles. 








MODEL 18. 


Price $125.00. 


Isn’t it a Beauty! 
Light, Graceful, Elegant. 
7 Other Styles. 
MODEL 17 NEXT. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 











Model 34 


COLUMBIA, 


Price, $125. 


A new machine in many important 
points of design and construction, re- 
taining also the best features of pre- 


vious light Columbias. It is regularly 
fitted with an easily detachable front 
wheel brake, rat-trap pedals, and either 
single or double tire as ordered. Weight 
30 pounds with, 29 without brake. 


Full description in Columbia catalogue, which is 
furnished free by Columbia agents, or mailed for 
two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CoO., 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford. 
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Copyrighted, 1804, by Western Wheel Works. 


Cr escent Bicycles. 


An Entirely New Line for 1894. 








$ 28-inch. 
75 LADIES’ 36 lbs. GENTLEMEN'S 30 lbs. 
$50 ,,2inch. 

50 LapDIiEs’ 31% Ibs. GENTLEMEN'S 27% Ibs. 


~ oO 24-inch. 
40 GIRLS’ 30 Ibs. BOYS’ 27 Ibs. 
We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 


made and sold at the above prices. e are represented 
in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 


illustrated Catalogue Free on application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 





CIC. 


Catalogue will tell you all about the con- 
struction of the Wheel. Sent free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
Chicago. New York. Philadelphia. 


‘Don’t Give Up In Despair 


Because you have not been cured by ointments, 
suppositories or liniments. 


Komchacin 
Caloric 


CURES 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure, etc., 
by the greatest method ever de- 
vised. Our 


Dry Heated Medicinal Vapor 


Absorbs the ulcers and heals all affected parts. 
post-paid. PRICE $1.00. 


Send for descriptive circular with testimonials. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130-132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 








SALOBISH 


Sent 











OVER N WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
_ CHICAGO. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 


DENVER. 
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“AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA 


it does expressly as is claimed for it. 
blood.”—S. J. ADAMS, Ezzell, Texas. 
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Has Cured Others, Will Cure You 
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Perfect Health 


Insured by the Use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


“For eight years, I was, most of the time, a 
great sufferer from Constipation, Kidney 
Trouble, and Indigestion, so that my consti- 
tution seemed to be completely broken down. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
took nearly seven bottles, with such excellent 
results that my stomach, bowels, and kidneys 
are in perfect condition and, in all their func- 
tions, as regular as clockwork. At the time I 
began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla my weight 
was only 129 pounds; I now can brag of 150 
pounds, and was never in so good health. If 
you could have seen me before and again 
after using you would want me for a travel- 
ling advertisement. I swear by Ayer’s, and 
believe this preparation to be the best in the 
market to-day.”—S. P. SMITH, 312 Poplar St., 
Towanda, Pa. 


“I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for gen- 
eral debility, and, as a blood-purifier, find 
consider it unsurpassed as a cleanser of the 
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For the Companion. 


A DANGEROUS TASK. 


When I was sixteen years old I went, early one | 


spring, to work by the season for Mrs. Guthridge, 
a widow who lived twelve miles from my mother’s 
in Penobscot County, Maine. My 
been dead two years then; and as I was the only 


one; of six children who was old enough to earn | 


anything, it was highly important that I should 
do my best and keep my place. 


I. was to have eleven dollars a month for the | 
season of six months; and our family hopes of | 
| take that fork and go up that ladder and drive | 


food and of clothes for the coming winter hung 
much on that prospective sixty-six dollars. 
Mother’s last words to me when I took my little 
bundle and started for the widow’s farm were, 
“Now you must try and stay, Jesse, even if the 


place is a little hard, for I don’t know where you | 


could get another.”’ 

She knew well that the place was a hard one, 
and so did I, but wages for a boy were scarce in 
that part of the country. I had been hired 
because scarcely anybody else would go to work 
for the widow, who surpassed most men as a 
taskmaster. She drove her help early and iate, 
and her table was known to be poor. 

Her farm was a new, large, unproductive 
clearing in the forest, near the Penobscot River. 


Guthridge himself had been a lIumberman, and | 


was drowned while on the drive one spring. No 
doubt the widow found it hard to support herself 
and family, but her necessities hardly excused 
her rude manners and rough temper. 

She always called 
morning, and I never quit work at night till after 
sunset. Wet or dry, there was always something 
to be done out-of-doors, and I never stopped for 
rain. 


I was her only “hand”’ that season; and I had | 


to plow, harrow and carry on her farm with no 
team except an old, one-horned ox that I worked 
in a crooked yoke. She had a bear trap, and she 
expected me to catch a few bears by way of 
helping out the season’s crops. When she 
thought the farm work was not going quite fast 
enough, she would come out into the field to set 
me an example, for she was a strong, bony 
woman. The lectures she gave me at such times 
were sharp enough to make a boy’s ears tingle. 

I was out in what she called the ‘‘upper heater 
lot’ harrowing for oats one forenoon, when I 
heard the widow shouting to me in a high key. 

“Here you, Jess!’’ she vociferated; ‘come 
down to the barn this minute! Leave old Brown 
standin’ right where he is, and come quick !”’ 

I obeyed, on the run, and found her near the 
great doors of the old barn, with a hay-fork in 
her hands. Her youngest child stood in the door- 
yard crying lustily; and I heard the two calves 
bawling inside the barn. The widow put the 
fork in my hands and opened the barn door a 
little. 


“I want you to go in there and kill that critter | fortnight that I could not use it to milk the cows, | 


that’s tackling them calves!’’ said she. 

“What is it?’’ said I. 

“It's a lucivee,’’ said she. ‘‘He’s crawled in 
under the sills, and he’ll kill them calves.”’ 

I peeped in and saw a queer sight. A male 
lynx nearly as large as a Newfoundland dog 
crouched in the empty hay bay before the two 
calves, as if he meant to spring at them, but had 
not quite worked his courage up to it. 
calves, kept penned there in the bay, were bawling 
and bunting at the lynx, though scared nearly to 
death. 


“I don’t want to go in there,’’ said I, alarmed. 


“You go along in there and put the fork to} 


him,”’ said she. 


“T don’t believe anybody can kill him with a | 


fork,” I remonstrated. ‘It needs a gun.’ 

“There aint a gun ’round here,” said she; | 
“and while we were sendin’ off for a gun he’d 
kill them calves. You are a smart young feller, 
aint ye—afraid of a bob-cat! You go in there | 
and fork him before he tackles the calves !”’ 

“I don’t see’s I’ve any call in there,” said I, 
hanging back. 

“Start!’’ said she, and grabbed me by the | 
collar. “Do as I bid ye, or I’ll turn ye off and 
tell everybody you’re a coward !”’ 

She pulled the door open a little farther, shoved | 
me inside and put the hay-fork in after me. But 
I had no stomach for fighting that lucivee. 

“Mrs. Guthridge,’’ said I, ‘“‘you let me come | 
out! I’m not going foul of that creature !”’ 

“You kill that cat!”’ she screamed back to me 
through the door. ‘You sha’n't come out till 
you do. I'll keep you in there till you do kill 
him! Kill him now, I tell ye! Kill him!” 

She was in such a passion that I was about as 
much afraid of -her as of the lynx; so I went 
slowly along the barn floor and struck the fork 
on the low boards that were nailed around the pit 
of the hay bay, hoping to frighten the animal, It 
turned its head, growling, and glared at me out 
of its great, round, silvery eyes. I knew that a 
lynx could jump fifteen feet, and that they were 
quick as light in their movements. 

“Put the fork to him!’’ the widow exhorted, 


father had | 


me out at four in the | 


The | 


holding the door open a crack’s w width. 
| down there and pin him with the fork!” 
When I picked up an old bucket that lay on the | 
barn floor and threw it at the beast he jumped to 
the top of the barn sill on the back side of the 
hay bay, from that toa beam, and thence to a 
scaffold over the cattle stanchions. It was a 
scaffold of poles, with a quantity of old pea-pods 
lying on them. 
On the back side, in one corner, two old ox- 
| sleds had been stored away, with a pung sleigh 
}on top of them. The lucivee got in this dark 
| corner behind the pung on the ox-sleds. 

I tried to drive him out by throwing pieces of 
board and stones up there from the bottom of the 
hay bay. The lynx growled loudly at the noise I 
made, but he did not budge; and the widow got 
out of patience with me. 

“Stop throwing stones,”’ said she. ‘You'll 
split the pung.’* She then came into the barn 
and set a ladder up against the scaffold. 

‘“‘Now you do as I bid ye,” said she. 


“Jump 


“You 


| him out.”” 
“IT don’t like the job,”’ said I. 
| ‘Easy to see that,’’ said she, holding the ladder 
forme. ‘But up you go, whether you like it or | 
not.” 
| ‘?Taint the kind of work I hired for,” 
| “Oh, go’long!” said she. “Go right 
at him as if you meant to do something !"’ 
There was no resisting her will, so I climbed 
up, approached the pung and gave it a prod with 
the fork, hoping that the cat would run out on the 
bay side. But he didn't—he just crouched there 
}in the dark, growling and spitting at me. 
| Evidently he was not inclined to leave. 
| I then went around to the bay side and gave | 
another prod, when the creature leaped out with 
a horrible snarl! I saw him coming and started 
to run back; 
landed on my shoulders! 

Oh, how he scratched! As I threw up my 
hands to grab him he bit me clean through the 
left palm. ‘I howled with the pain, but got hold 
of his legs-and tore him off my back. He took 
the most of my woollen frock and shirt with him, 
and got so'tangled in the shreds that he fell down 
among the pea-jods and rolled over, snarling 
frightfully. 

My fighting blood had risen by this time. It 
was a case of kill or be killed. I lunged at him 
with the hay-fork, buried both the tines in his 
body and tried to hold him; but he twisted away 


said I. 
straight | 


and jumped at me again, hissing and snarling 


like a fury. 


This time I caught him on the tines and threw | 


him down again, but he twisted away and tried 
to get to me. Indeed, he came on again and 
again. I must have put the whole length of the 


fork-tines into him a dozen times before I could | 


hold him down. His snarls were fearful, and the 


air there was thick with his musky breath and | 


dust from the pea-pods. 

At length I held the lncivee down with the fork, 
and the widow, who had got a flail and come up 
the ladder to aid me, pounded the life out of the 
beast with the swingle. 

My shoulders and back were bleeding profusely 
| trom a dozen scratches, some a foot long; and 
| they were a long while getting well. My bitten 
left hand, too, was so sore for more than a 


| or work much, if any. 

| The widow expressed very little sympathy for 
me, but she was just enough to keep me on the | 
place. 

“If you had gone straight at him with the fork 
in the first place, as I told ye, and not been so 
scary about it, he wouldn't have got to ye,”’ she 
said. 

She may have been right. 

| it was rather cold comfort for a boy who thought 
he had acted pretty bravely, in spite of being 80 | 
scared. G. B. 8. 


* 
> 





| MONKEYS AS GUESTS. 


Professor Garner; who has been studying the 
|monkey language in menageries and on 
| monkey’ s native heath 

has a tongue of its own. 
the distinguished African traveller and celebrated 

linguist, recognized the beginnings of a language 
| in the chatter of monkeys, and studied it to a 
| considerable extent. 
| Sir Richard Burton was an excellent authority 
|on such a point; for he was one of the most | 
| gifted men in the mastery of languages that the | 
"modern world has known. He spoke thirty-five | 
| languages. He was so accomplished in os saad 
| of Arabic that native Arabs listened in 
| admiration as he recited to them oer Re = 
| their own literature, or roiled on the ground with 
| langhter when he told them amusing stories. 
Once, on the west coast of Africa, Sir Richard 
declared that he was tired of the conversation of 
his military companions, and organized a new 

‘“‘mess’’ of his awn, composed entirely of apes. 

He had about forty of these new companions, 
and trained them to sit at table and eat more or 

less daintily of the food which he set before them. 


but before I could take a step he | 


I think she was; but | 


the | 
in Africa, isnot the first | 
La of science to suppose that the simian race | 

Sir Richard Burton, | 


| accepted Son: as their names, with great gravity 
and an apparent sense of importance. 

It was during these banquets that Burton 
learned to distinguish, it is said, various expres- 
sions of the monkeys’ language. He made a list 
of sixty ‘‘words’’ which were the most frequently 
used in their chatter; and with the aid of these, 
he declared that he kept upa veritable conversation 
with his monkey guests. 

This interesting experiment was broken up by 
Burton's transfer of the scene of his restless career 
to some other part of the world. 


——_~@e 


SOLDIER DISCIPLINE. 


| No man was ever more free from affectation of 
any sort than the Duke of Wellington. Whether 


he really did say, ‘“‘Up, guards, and at them!’’ on 
the occasion of his famous charge, nobody has 


ever been able to find out. It was a very appro- 
priate thing to say, but the duke himself was in 
too deadly earnest to think of his rhetoric, or 
remember a sentence after the occasion for it had 
passed. 


“Did you say ‘Up, guards, and at them ?’”’ 
| asked some one, harping on the same old topic, 
and the duke replied : 

“It is possible I might have said it, 
| not remember it.’ 
| All his own recollection was that he closed up 

| his glass and ordered the whole line to advance. 

| One day the duke was showing Theodore Hook 


but I do 


| over his residence, Apsley House, and the veteran | 


said to his guest : 

| Hook, 
| little bit of my camp-life I still have about me,” 
and he pointed out a little iron bedstead, on which 
he always slept, although he was then over 
seventy. 

“I cannot conceive how you can sleep on that,” 
said Hook. ‘There is not room on it to turn 
| round.” 

“Of course not, sir,’’ 

| ** Why should I turn ? 
it is time to turn out!” 


was the martial reply. 


| 
| 


+o 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


| An East Indian official who delighted in boxing 
| once hired a stalwart Mohammedan khitmaghar, 
solely to put on the gloves in the evening and 
submit to be knocked about. The plan worked 
well. The Mohammedan did not mind being 
beaten if he was well paid, and the sahib had 
the fighting all his own way. 


One morning, however, the servant inadvert- 
ently offended his employer. The irate English- 
man called the fellow into the room and said, as 
he shut and locked the door, “I’ve made up my 
mind to give you a thrashing. You'd better 
submit. It’s quite useless to make a row.” 

To the amazement of the sahib, however, the 
| man put up his hands in a most scientific attitude, 
and the next instant “got in with his left’’ with 
great accuracy. For a moment the Englishman 
could not believe his senses. How could the 
fellow whom he had so easily whipped heretofore, 
jall at once show such skill? Nevertheless, he 
| s00n found that he was being worsted in a truly 
‘scientific’ way. He very soon had two black 
eyes and a swollen lip, though the Mohammedan 
remained as gay as a clown in a pantomime. 

In vain the Englishman fought; his opponent 
knocked him about like a doll, and he was finally 
compelled to roar for mercy. 

It took a round sum to buy the Mohammedan’s 
silence; and even then the story leaked out. 
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